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‘  I  KNOW  IT  WILI.  no. 


lIl^s  Staxhuiiy  carried  her  letter  all  the  way 
to  the  chief  post-office  in  the  eity,  having  no  faith 
whatever  in  those  little  subsidiary  receiving  houses 
which  are  estalilishcd  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
.\a  for  the  iron  pillar  boxes,  which  had  been  erected 
of  late  years  for  the  receipt  of  letters,  one  of 
which  —  a  most  hateful  thing  to  her  —  stood  al¬ 
most  close  to  her  own  hall  door,  she  had  not  the 
faintest  belief  that  any  letter  put  into  one  of  them 
would  ever  reach  its  destination.  She  could  not 
understand  why  people  should  not  walk  with  their 
letters  to  a  respectable  post-office,  instead  of  chuck¬ 
ing  them  into  an  iron  stump,  —  as  she  called  it,  — 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  street  with  nobody  to  look 
after  it.  Positive  orders  had  been  given  that  no 
letter  from  her  hou=e  should  ever  be  put  into  the 
iron  post.  Her  epistle  to  her  sister-in-law,  of  whom 
she  never  spoke  otherwise  than  as  Mrs.  Stanbury, 
was  as  follows :  — 

“  Tiis  Closi,  Kxetkr,  -221  April,  1887. 

“My  DE.1R  Si.sTim  Staxhi  uy, — 

“  Your  son  Hugh  has  taken  to  courses  of  which 
I  do  not  approve,  and  therefore  I  have  put  an  end 
to  my  connection  with  him.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
entertain  ytfur  daughter  Dorothy  in  my  house  if  you 
*od  she  approve  of  such  a  plan.  Should  you  agree 
totlus,she  will  be  welcome  to  receive  you  or  her  sis¬ 
ter — not  her  brother  —  in  my  house  any  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  between  half  past  nine  and  half  past 
twelve.  I  will  endeavor  to  make  my  house  pleas¬ 
ant  to  her  and  useful,  and  will  make  her  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  £25  per  annum  for  her  clothes  as  long  as 
she  may  remain  with  me.  I  shall  expect  her  to  be 
reipilar  at  meals,  to  be  constant  in  going  to  church, 
»nd  not  to  read  modern  novels. 

“I  intend  the  arrangement  to  be  permanent,  but 
of  course  I  must  retain  the  piower  of  closing  it  if,  and 
^hen,  I  shall  see  fit.  Its  permanence  must  be  con¬ 


tingent  on  my  life.  I  have  no  power  of  providing 
for  any  one  ujler  my  death. 

“  Y'ours  truly, 

“Jemima  St.vnuuuy. 

“  I  hope  the  young  lady  does  not  have  any  false 
hair  about  her.” 

When  this  note  was  received  at  Nuncombe  Put¬ 
ney  the  amazement  which  it  occasioned  was  ex¬ 
treme.  Sirs.  Stanbury,  the  widow  of  the  late  vicar, 
lived  in  a  little  morsel  of  a  cottage  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  with  her  two  daughters,  Priscilla  and 
Dorothy.  Their  whole  income,  out  of  which  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  pay  rent  for  their  cot¬ 
tage,  was  less  than  .£70  per  annum.  During  the 
last  few  months  a  five-pound  note  now  and  again 
had  found  its  way  to  Nuncombe  Putney  out  of  the 
coffers  of  the  “  D.  R.  but  the  ladies  there  were 
most  unwilling  to  be  so  relieved,  thinking  that  their 
brother’s  career  was  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  their  comforts,  or  even  than  their  living. 
They  were  very  poor,  but  they  were  accustomed  to 
poverty.  The  elder  sister  was  older  than  Hugh, 
but  Dorothy,  the  younger,  to  whom  this  strange 
invitation  was  now  made,  was  two  years  younger 
than  her  brother,  and  was  now  nearly  twenty-six. 
How  they  had  lived,  and  dressed  themselves,  and 
had  eontinued  to  be  called  ladies  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  was,  and  is,  and  will  be  a  mystery  to 
those  who  have  had  the  spending  of  much  larger 
incomes,  but  have  still  been  always  poor.  But  they 
had  lived,  had  gone  to  church  every  Sunday  in 
decent  apiiarel,  and  had  kept  up  friendly  relations 
with  the  family  of  the  present  vicar,  and  with  one 
or  two  other  neighbors. 

When  the  letter  had  been  read  first  by  the  moth¬ 
er,  and  then  aloud,  and  then  by  each  of  them  sepa¬ 
rately,  in  the  little  sitting-room  in  the  cottage, 
there  was  silence  among  them,  —  for  neither  of 
them  desired  to  be  the  first  to  express  an  opinion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  the  proposed 
arrangement,  had  it  not  been  made  unnatural  by  a 
(juarrel  existing  nearly  throughout  the  whole  life  of 
the  person  most  nearly  concerned.  Priscilla,  the 
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— -  -^T  e  .,  H I  never  doubted  her  coming,  ma’am,”  nii  I 

elder  daughter,  was  the  one  of  the  family  who  was  l  never  | 

generally  the  ruler,  and  she  at  last  I  mean  her  to  stay,  unless  it’s  her  own  steff 

opinion  advene  to  the  ’  fault.  She’ll  have  the  small  room  up  stairs  lookine  i»to 

you  would  never  ^  aWe  to  ’^nh.,^  olSvdy.  out  front  next  to  mine.  And  you  must  go  and  fetS  ones 

“  I  suppose  not,”  said  Mrs.  Stanbury,  plainuveiy.  ^ 

“  I  could  try,”  said  Dorothy.  .  -j  « Go  and  fetch  her,  ma’am  ?  ”  Ofc 

“  My  dear,  you  don  t  know  that  woman,  won’t,  I  must.’  ^  Ste 

Priscilla.  .  »  -.i  “  She  ain’t  a  child,  ma’am.  She  s  twenty-fiTe  mill 

“Of  course  I  don’t  know  her,  saidDorotny  .gars  old,  and  surely  she  can  come  to  Lxeter  by  W  too 

“  She  has  always  been  very  good  to  Hugh,  sai  ^  railroad  all  the  way  from  Lessboro’.”  itb 

Mrs.  Stanbury.  ,  ,  *  v...  .11 "  “’There ’s  no  place  a  young  woman  is  insulted  in  to 

“I  don’t  think  she  has  been  good  to  him  at  a  ,  ^  ^  railway  carriivges,  and  I  won’t  haie  ,  .\n 

said  Priscilla.  .  .  .  „  ^er  come  by  herself.  If  she  is  to  live  with  me,  she  ■  wk 

“  But  think  what  a  saving  ‘‘  ^ouW  ^  a  begin  decently  at  any  rate.  psi 

Dorothy.  “  And  I  could  send  home  toll  ot  wna  ed  the  matter,  but  was  of  course  ty' 

Aunt  Stanbury  says  she  would  beaten,  and  on  the  day  fixed  started  early  m  the  »b 

“  You  must  not  think  of  that,  said  Iriscilla,  for  Nuncombe  Putney,  and  returned  m  ck 

cause  she  expects  you  to  be  dressed.  afternoon  to  the  Close  with  her  charge.  By 

“I  should  like  to  try,”  she  said,  tto  time  that  she  had  reached  the  house  she  had  r 

ing  was  over,  “if  you  and  mamma  dont  think  reconciled  herself  to  the  dangerous  he 

would  be  wrong.”  j  i  „  written  step  that  her  mistress  had  taken,  partly  by  pe^  so 

The  conference  that  day  ended  ^^iVimr  that  in  face  Dorothy  Stanbury  was  venr 

request  to  Aunt  Stanbury  that  a  '' ^  like  her  brother  Hugh,  and  partly,  perhaps,  by  [ 
allied  for  consideration, —  the  ^  ^  the  young  womans  manner  to  he^  ■  w 

ten  by  Priscilla,  but  signed  with  her  mothers  hnUing^  y,e  knew  a 

name,  -  and  with  a  very  long  epi^le  to  H ugh  m  Ue^^ess  alone,  without  some  back-bone 

i  which  each  of  the  ladies  twk  a  part,  „f  under  it,  would  not  long  succeed  w.th  g 

j  advice  and  decision  was  demanded.  It  WM  very  ^hury.  “  Asfar  as  1  can  judge,  maam,8he  s 

!  evident  to  Hugh  that  his  mother  and  Dorothy  were  h  y  ^  ^ 

I  for  compliance,  and  that  Priscilla  w  course  her  arrival  to  her  mistress,  who  h^  retired  up  store  , 

But  he  never  doubted  for  a  moment  Of  com^  ne  ^  might  thus  hear  1 

she  will  go,”  he  said  in  his  answer  to  Prised  a ,  and  to  lieutenant  before  she  , 

!  she  must  understand  that  uiy  showed  herself  on  the  field  of  action, 

i  excellent  woman,  “  t™® her  own  “  Sweet !  I  hate  your  sweets,"  said  Miss  Stanbuiy.  | 

1  honest  with  no  fault  but  this,  •  ;f  «  Then  why  did  you  send  for  her,  ma  an'?  i 

way.  W  course  Dolly  can  go  back  againj^she  J  ,us  L  old  fool.  But  I  must  go  dowa 

'  finds  the  house  too  hard  for  her.  Tlollv’s  and  receive  her,  I  suppose.  j 

i  another  five-pound  n<rte,  o^rving  ^^at  Dol  y  Stanbury  went  down,  almost  trei^  ■ 

i  journey  to  E.xeter  would  cost  moiiey,  and  that  her  one  of 

wardrobe  would  want  some  improvement  vitaF  importance.  She  was  gom-  to  change  fte  | 

1  “I’m  very  glad  that  it  is  n  t  me,  said  >  ,  ,  tenor  of  her  life  for  the  sake  —  as  she  told 

i  who,  howevCT,  did  not  attempt  to  *0^.^  £elf  -  of  doing  her  duty  by  a  relative  whom  Je 

ionofthemanof  the  family.  Dorothy  wM^t^  Sw  not  even  know.  But  we  may  fairly  suppose  tki 

!  gratified  by  the  excitement  of  the  there  had  in  truth  been  a  feeling  beyond  that  which 

^her  life;  and  the  following  letter,  the  produrt  of  "esire  to  have  some  one  near  her  to 

1  the  wisdom  of  the  famUy,  was  wntten  by  Mrs.  SUn-  „„t  only  do  her  duty  ^ 

j  bury.  but  whom  she  might  also  love.  She  had  tne 

1  « NCSCOXB*  PCTHW.  l.t  May,  1867.  yyjth  her  nephew ;  but  her  nephew  had  Iwen  t 

j  ^Sith  feelb^'of  ° 

I  will  find  her  docile,  good-tempered,  and  amiable ,  mgs. in  the  parks,  as  t  g  J  j.  (,ing 

1  she  will  come  back  hpme  on  the  o^P^®?.'®"  constitution,  he  could  not  listen  t  t^^ 

wish  that  it  should  be  so.  And  she  will,  of  coui^,  mons.  And  t‘'®"  ^®  ^  ghe  had  found  it  im- 
I  do  the  same,  if  she  should  find  that  living  m  Exeter  once  kissed  one  J ,,3  .  and  when  he 

1  doos  not  suit  herself.”  (This  sentence  was  inserted  possible  to  manage  1  im  in  J  ’  devoted 

fh,  JnrtAnce  of  PriscUla,  after  much  urgent  ex-  positively  dec  ared  hinii^U  as  perma  y  ^ 


raJTy  you  ma/  fix  after  the  .tb  of  this  had  best  - 

-Belicc  me  u,  rem.ie,  eno.he,  .a,enlum  .o  try  .« 

“  Your  afi’ectionate  sister-in-law,  of  living,  -^n  order,  m  she  ^  _  hut,  noj 

-P.  Sxe»»e..v." 

“  She  'e  going  to  come,"  Miss  Stanbuiy  to  bos^  comltajIfoMhfp  of  tome  one  whom  she  migtol 

Martha,  holding  the  letter  m  her  hand.  Dy  me  corapii*i  f 


T 
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Igye.  She  had  arrayed  herself  in  a  clean  cap  and 
l^r  evening  gown,  and  she  went  down  stairs  looking 
,tefiily,  with  a  fully  developed  idea  that  she  must 
initiate  her  new  duties  by  assuming  a  mastery  at 
ooce.  But  inwardly  she  trembled,  and  was  intense- 
Ij  anxious  as  to  the  first  appearance  of  her  niece. 
Of  couhse  there  would  be  a  little  morsel  of  a  bonnet. 
She  hated  those  vile  patches,  —  dirty  flat  daubs  of 
millinery,  as  she  called  them  ;  but  they  had  become 
too  general  for  her  to  refuse  admittance  for  such 
athi^  within  her  doors.  But  a  chignon  — a  band- 
bav  behind  the  noddle — she  woifld  not  endure. 
And  then  there  were  other  details  of  feminine  gear 
which  shall  not  be  specified,  as  to  which  she  was 
painfully  anxious,  —  almost  forgetting  in  her  anxie- 
trthat  the  dress  of  this  young  woman  whom  she  was 
about  to  see  must  have  ever  been  regulated  by  the 
closest  possible  economy. 

The  first  thing  she  saw,  on  entering  the  room,  was 
a  dark  straw  hat,  —  a  straw  hat  with  a  strong  pent¬ 
house  flap  to  it,  and  her  heart  was  immediately 
softened. 

“  My  dear,”  she  said,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  you.” 
Dorothy,  who,  on  her  part,  was  trembling  also, 
whose  position  was  one  to  justify  most  intense 
anxiety,  murmured  some  reply. 

“  Take  ofl*  your  hat,”  said  the  aunt,  “  and  let  me 
give  you  a  kiss.” 

The  hat  w;vs  taken  off  and  the  kiss  was  given. 
There  was  certainly  no  chignon  there.  Dorothy 
Stanbury  was  light-haired,  with  almost  flaxen  ring¬ 
lets,  worn  after  the  old-fashioned  way  which  we 
used  to  think  so  pretty  when  we  were  young.  She 
had  very  soft  gray  eyes,  which  ever  seemed  to 
beseech  you  to  do  something  when  they  looked  at 
you,  and  her  mouth  was  a  beseeching  mouth. 
There  are  women  who,  even  amidst  their  strongest 
efforts  at  giving  assistance  to  others,  alw.ays  look  as 
though  they  were  asking  aid  themselves,  and  such  a 
one  was  Dorothy  Stanbury.  Her  complexion  was 
pale,  but  there  was  always  present  in  it  a  tint  of 
pink  running  here  and  there,  changing  with  every 
wwd  she  spoke,  —  changing,  indeed,  with  every 
1  pulse  of  her  heart.  Nothing  ever  was  softer  than 
:  her  cheek ;  but  her  hands  were  thin  and  hard, 

!  and  almost  fibrous,  with  the  working  of  the  thread 
upon  them.  She  was  rather  tall  than  otherwise, 
but  that  extreme  look  of  feminine  dependence  which 
alwa}’s  accompanied  her  took  away  something  even 
.  from  the  appearance  of  her  height, 
j  “  These  are  all  real,  at  any  rate,”  said  her  aunt, 
i  f^ing  hold  of  the  curls,  “  and  won’t  be  hurt  by  a 
i  little  cold  water.” 

Dorothy  smiled,  but  said  nothing,  and  was  then 
'  taken  up  to  her  bedroom.  Indeed,  when  the  aunt 
i  and  niece  sat  down  to  dinner  together  Dorothy  had 
;  hardly  spoken.  But  Miss  Stanbury  had  spoken,  and 
j  things  upon  the  whole  had  gone  very  welL 
!  “I  hope  you  like  roast  chicken,  my  dear? ’’said 
I  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  0,  thank  you.” 

I  “And  bread  sauce?  Jaue,  I  do  hope  the  bread 
sauce  is  hot.” 

If  the  reader  thinks  that  Miss  Stanbury  was 
I  ladifferent  to  considerations  of  the  table,  the  reader 
I  is  altogether  ignorant  of  Miss  Stanbury’s  character. 
When  Miss  Stanbury  gave  her  niece  the  liver-wing, 


■  “And  now,  my  dear,  there  are  mashed  potatoes 
and  bread  sauce.  As  for  green  vegetables,  I  don't 


know  what  has  become  of  them.  They  tell  me  I 
may  have  green  pease  from  France  at  a  shilling  a 
(juart;  but  if  I  can’t  have  English  green  peas,  I 
won’t  have  any.” 

Miss  Stanbury  was  standing  up  as  she  said  this,  — 
as  she  always  did  on  such  occasions,  liking  to  have 
a  full  mastery  over  the  dish. 

“  I  hope  you  like  it,  my  dear  ?  ” 

“  Everything  is  so  very  nice.” 

“  That’s  right.  I  like  to  see  a  young  woman  with 
an  appetite.  Remember  that  God  sends  the  good 
things  for  us  to  eat ;  and  as  long  as  we  don’t  take 
more  than  our  share,  and  give  away  something  to 
those  who  have  n’t  a  fair  share  of  their  own,  I  for 
one  think  it  quite  right  to  enjoy  my  victuals.  Jane, 
this  bread  sauce  isn’t  hot.  It  never  is  hot.  Don’t 
tell  me ;  I  know  what  hot  is !  ” 

Dorothy  thought  that  her  aunt  was  very  angry ; 
but  .Jane  knew  lilifs  Stanbury  better,  and  bore  the 
scolding  without  shaking  in  her  shoes. 

“  And  now,  my  dear,  you  must  take  a  glass  of 
port  wine.  It  will  do  you  good  after  your  journey.” 

Dorothy  attempted  to  e.xplain  that  she  never  did 
drink  any  wine,  but  her  aunt  talked  down  her 
scruples  at  once. 

“  One  glass  of  port  wine  never  did  anybody  any 
harm,  and  as  there  is  port  wine,  it  must  be  intended 
that  somebody  should  drink  it.” 

Miss  Stanbury,  as  she  sipped  hers  out  very  slow¬ 
ly,  seemed  to  eujoy  it  much.  Although  May  had 
come,  there  was  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and  she  sat  with 
her  toes  on  the  fender,  and  her  silk  dress  folded  up 
above  her  knees.  She  sat  quite  silent  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  every  now  and  then 
raising  her  glass  to  her  lips.  Dorothy  sat  silent  also. 
To  her,  in  the  newness  of  her  condition,  speech  was 
impossible. 

“  I  think  it  will  do,”  said  jMIss  Stanbury,  at  Lost. 

As  Dorothy  bad  no  idea  what  would  do,  she  could 
make  no  reply  to  this. 

“I’m  sure  it  will  do,”  said  Miss  Stanbury,  after 
another  short  interval.  “You  ’re  as  like  my  poor  sister 
as  two  eggs.  You  don’t  have  headaches,  —  do  you  ?  ” 

Dorothy  said  that  she  was  not  ordinarily  afiected 
in  that  way. 

“  When  girls  have  headaches  it  comes  from  tight- 
lacing,  and  not  walking  enough,  and  carrying  all 
manner  of  nasty  smells  about  with  them.  I  know 
what  headaches  mean.  How  is  a  woman  not  to 
have  a  headache,  when  she  carries  a  thing  on  the 
back  of  her  poll  as  big  as  a  gardener’s  wheel-barrow. 
Come,  it ’s  a  fine  evening,  and  we  ’ll  go  out  and  look 
at  the  towers.  You ’ve  never  even  seen  them  yet, 

I  suppose?  ” 

So  they  went  out,  and,  finding  the  verger  at  the 
Cathedral  door,  he  being  a  great  friend  of  Miss 
Stanbury,  they  walked  up  and  down  the  aisles,  and 
Dorothy  was  instructed  as  to  what  would  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  her  in  regard  to  the  outward  forms  of  re¬ 
ligion.  She  was  to  go  to  the  Cathedral  service  on 
the  morning  of  every  week-day,  and  on  Sundays  in 
the  afternoon.  On  Sunday  mornings  she  was  to  at¬ 
tend  the  little  church  of  St.  Margaret.  On  Sunday 
evenings  it  was  the  practice  of  Miss  Stanbury  to 
read  a  sermon  in  the  dining-room  to  all  of  whom  her 
household  consisted.  Did  Dorothy  like  daily  ser¬ 
vices?  Dorothy,  who  was  more  patient  than  her 
brother,  and  whose  life  had  been  much  less  enei^et- 
ic,  said  that  she  had  no  objection  to  going  to  church 
every  day  when  there  was  not  too  much  to  do. 

“  There  never  need  be  too  much  to  do  to  attend  the 
Lord’s  house,”  said  Miss  Stanbury,  somewhat  angrily. 
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“  Only  if  you ’ve  got  to  make  the  beds!,”  said  since.”  As  he  answered,  he  could  see  that  Nora  was 

Dorothy.  making  some  sign  to  her  sister.  Nora  was  most 

“  My  dear,  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  jNIiss  Stan-  anxious  that  Emily  should  not  speak  of  what  had 
bury.  “  I  beg  your  pardon,  heartily.  I’m  a  thought-  just  occurred,  but  her  signs  were  all  thrown  awar. 
less  old  woman,  I  know.  Never  mind.  Now,  we  ’ll  “  Somcboily  must  tell  him,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyanj 

no  in.”  “  and  I  don’t  know  who  can  do  so  better  than  so  old 


Later  in  the  evening,  when  she  gave  her  niece  a  a  friend  as  Mr.  Stanbury.” 


candlestick  to  go  to  bed,  she  repeated  what  she  had  “  Tt 
said  before ;  —  “  N< 

“  It  ’ll  do  very  well,  my  dear.  I ’m  sure  it  ’ll  do.  “  T1 
But  if  you  read  in  bed  either  night  or  morning,  I  ’ll  all.  1 
never  forgive  you.”  <juesti( 

This  last  cautiou  was  uttered  with  so  much  ener-  mad.” 
gy,  that  Dorothy  gave  a  little  jump  as  she  promised  “  If 
obedience.  said  S 


“  Tell  what,  and  to  whom  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  No,  no,  no,”  said  Nora. 

“  Then  I  must  tell  him  myself,”  said  she,  “  that  is 
all.  As  for  standing  this  kind  of  lile  it  is  out  of  the 
<luestion.  I  should  cither  destroy  myself  or  wo 
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jy,  that  Dorothy  gave  a  little  jump  as  she  promised  “  If  I  could  do  any  good,  I  should  be  so  happy," 
obedience.  said  Stanbury. 

_  “  Nobody  can  do  any  good  between  a  man  and  his 

wife,”  said  Nora. 

CHAPTER  IX.  Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan  began  to  tell  her  story,  put. 

ting  aside,  with  an  impatient  motion  of  her  hands. 
SHOWIXO  now  THE  QUARUEi.  PHOGUEssED  .VGAix.  ^faich  hcp  sistcr  made  to  Stop  licr.  sS 

On  one  Sunday  morning,  when  the  month  of  ^lay  was  very  angry,  and  as  she  told  it,  standing  up,  all 
was  nearly  over,  Hugh  Stanbury  met  Colonel  Os-  trace  of  sobbing  soon  disappeared  Irom  her  voic*. 
borne  in  Curzon  Street,  not  many  yards  from  Tre-  “  The  tact  is,”  she  said,  “  he  does  not  know  his  own 
velyan’s  door.  Colonel  Osborne  had  just  come  from  mind,  or  what  to  fear  or  what  not  to  fear.  He  told 
the  house,  and  Stanbury  was  going  to  it.  Hugh  had  me  that  I  was  never  to  see  Colonel  Osborne  again.” 
not  spoken  to  Osborne  since  the  day,  now  a  fort-  “  What  is  the  use,  Emily,  of  your  repeating  that 
night  since,  on  which  both  of  them  had  witnessed  to  Mr.  Stanbury  V  ” 

the  scene  in  the  park ;  but  oil  that  occasion  they  “  IVhy  should  I  not  repeat  it  ?  Colonel  Osborne 
had  been  left  together,  and  it  had  been  impossible  is  papa’s  oldest  friend,  and  mine  too.  He  is  a  man 
for  them  not  to  say  a  few  words  about  their  mutual  I  like  very  much,  —  who  is  a  real  friend  to  me.  As 
friends.  Osborne  had  expressed  his  sorrow  that  he  is  old  enough  to  be  my  father,  one  would"  have 
there  should  be  any  misunderstanding,  and  had  thought  that  my  husband  could  have  found  no  objec- 
called  Trevelyan  a  “  confounded  fool.”  Stanbury  tion.” 

had  suggested  that  there  was  something  in  it  which  “  I  don’t  know  much  about  his  age,”  said  Stan- 
they  two  probably  did  not  understand,  and  that  bury. 

matters  would  be  sure  to  come  all  right.  “  The  “  It  does  make  a  difference.  It  must  make  a  dif- 
truth  is  Trevelyan  bullies  her,”  said  Osborne ;  “  and  ference.  I  should  not  think  of  becoming  so  inti. 
if  he  goes  on  with  that  he  ’ll  be  sure  to  get  the  worst  mate  with  a  younger  man.  But,  however,  when  my 
of  it.”  Now,  —  on  this  present  occasion,  —  Stan-  husband  told  me  that  I  was  to  see  him  no  more,— 
bury  asked  whether  he  would  find  the  ladies  at  though  the  insult  nearly  killed  me,  I  determined  to 
home.  “  Yes,  they  are  both  there,”  said  Osborne,  obey  him.  An  order  was  given  that  Colonel  ^ 

“  Trevelyan  has  gone  out  in  a  huff.  She  ’ll  never  borne  should  not  be  admitted.  You  may  imagine 
be  able  to  go  on  living  with  him.  Anybody  can  sec  how  painful  it  was ;  but  it  was  given,  and  I  w« 

that  with  half  an  eye.”  Then  he  had  passed  on,  prepared  to  bear  it.” 

and  Hugh  Stanbury  knocked  at  the  door.  “  But  he  had  been  lunching  with  you  on  that 

lie  was  shown  up  into  the  drawing-room,  and  Sunday.” 
found  both  the  sisters  there ;  but  he  could  see  that  “  Yes ;  that  is  just  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  given, 
Mi-s.  Trevelyan  had  been  in  tears.  The  avowed  Louis  would  rescind  it,  because  he  was  ashamed  of 
purpose  of  his  visit  —  that  is,  the  purpose  which  he  what  he  had  done.  He  was  so  jealous  that  he  did 
had  avowed  to  himself  —  was  to  talk  about  his  sis-  not  want  me  to  see  the  man ;  and  yet  he  was » 
ter  Dorothy.  He  had  told  Miss  Rowley,  while  walk-  afraid  that  it  should  be  known  that  he  ordered  me 
ing  in  the  park  with  her,  how  Dorothy  had  been  in-  to  see  him.  He  ordered  him  into  the  house  at  last, 

vited  over  to  Exeter  by  her  aunt,  and  how  he  had  and  I  —  I  went  away  up  stairs.” 

counselled  his  sister  to  aecept  the  invitation.  Nora  “  That  was  on  the  Sunday  that  we  met  you  in  the 
had  expressed  herself  very  interested  as  to  Dorothy’s  park  ?  ”  asked  Stanbury. 

fate,  and  had  said  hdw  much  she  wished  that  she  “  What  is  the  use  of  going  back  to  all  that  ?  ”  said 
knew  Dorothy.  We  all  understand  how  sweet  it  is,  Nora. 

when  two  such  persons  as  Hugh  Stanbury  and  Nora  “  Tlien  I  met  him  by  chance  in  the  park,”  con- 
Rowley  cannot  speak  of  their  love  for  each  other,  to  tinned  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “  and  because  he  said  awoid 
say  these  tender  things  in  regajd  to  some  one  else,  which  I  knew  would  anger  my  husband,  1  left  him 
Nora  had  been  quite  anxious  to  know  how  Dorothy  abruptly.  Since  that  my  husband  has  begged  that 
had  been  received  by  that  old  conservative  warrior,  things  might  go  on  as  they  were  before.  He  could 
as  Hugh  Stanbury  had  called  his  aunt,  and  Hugh  not  bear  that  Colonel  Osborne  himself  should  think 
had  now  come  to  Curzon  Street  with  a  letter  from  that  he  was  jealous.  Well ;  I  gave  way,  and  the 
Dorothy  in  his  pocket.  But  when  he  saw  that  there  man  has  been  here  as  before.  And  now  there  has 
had  been  some  cause  for  trouble,  he  hardly  knew  been  a  scene  which  has  been  disgraceful  to  us  all. 
how  to  intro<luce  his  subject.  I  cannot  stand  it,  and  I  won’t.  If  he  does  not  be- 

“  Trevelyan  is  not  at  home  ?  ”  he  asked.  have  himself  with  more  manliness  —  I  will  leave 

“No,”  said  Emily,  with  her  face  turned  away,  him.” 

“  He  went  out  and  left  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour  “  But  what  can  I  do  ?  ” 

since.  Did  you  meet  Colonel  Osborne  ?  ”  “  Nothing,  Mr.  Stanbury,”  said  Nora. 

“  I  was  speaking  to  him  in  the  street  not  a  moment  “  Yes ;  you  can  do  this.  You  can  go  to  him  from 
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me,  and  can  toll  him  that  I  have  chosen  you  as  a 
messenger  because  you  are  his  friend.  You  can  tell 
him  that  I  am  willing  to  obey  him  in  anything.  If 
he  chooses,  I  will  consent  that  Colonel  Osborne  shall 
be  asked  never  to  come  into  my  presence  again.  It 
will  be  very  absurd ;  but,  if  he  choosds,  I  will  con¬ 
sent.  Or  I  will  let  things  go  on  as  they  are,  and 
continue  to  receive  my  father's  old  friend  when  he 
comes.  But  if  I  do,  I  will  not  put  up  with  an  im¬ 
putation  on  my  conduct  because  he  does  not  like  the 
way  in  whicli  the  gentleman  thinks  fit  to  address 
me.  I  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  if  any  man 
alive  spoke  to  me  as  he  ought  not  to  speak,  I  should 
know  how  to  resent  it  myself.  But  I  cannot  fly 
into  a  pas.sion  with  an  old  gentleman  for  calling  me 
by  my  Christian  name,  when  he  has  done  so  habit¬ 
ually  for  years.” 

From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  the  great  god¬ 
send  of  a  rich  marriage,  with  all  manner  of  attend- 
»nt  comforts,  which  had  come  in  the  way  of  the 
Rowley  family  as  they  were  living  at  the  ^landarins, 
had  not  turned  out  to  be  an  unmixed  blessing.  In 
the  matter  of  the  quarrel,  as  it  had  hitherto  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  husband  had  perhaps  been  more  in  the 
wrong  than  his  wife ;  but  the  wife,  in  spite  of  all 
her  promises  of  perfect  obedience,  had  proved  her¬ 
self  to  be  a  woman  very  hard  to  manage.  Hail  she 
been  earnest  in  her  desire  to  please  her  lord  and 
master  in  this  matter  of  Colonel  Osborne’s  visits,  — 
to  please  him  even  after  he  had  so  vacillated  in  his 
own  behests,  —  she  might  probably  have  so  received 
the  man  as  to  have  quelled  all  feeling  of  jealousy 
in  her  husband’s  bosom.  But  instead  of  doing  so 
she  had  told  herself  that  as  she  was  innocent,  and 
as  her  innocence  had  been  acknowledged,  and  as 
she  had  been  specially  instructed  to  receive  this 
man  whom  she  had  before  been  specially  instructed 
not  to  receive,  she  would  now  fall  back  exactly  into 
her  old  manner  with  him.  She  had  told  Colonel 
Osborne  never  to  allude  to  that  meeting  in  the 
park,  and  to  ask  no  creature  as  to  what  had  occa¬ 
sioned  her  conduct  on  that  Sunday  ;  thus  having  a 
ftiystery  with  him,  which  of  course  he  understood  as 
welt  as  she  did.  And  then  she  had  again  taken  to 
writing  notes  to  him  and  receiving  notes  from  him, 
—  none  of  which  she  showed  to  her  husband.  She 
was  more  intimate  with  him  than  ever,  and  yet  she 
Jiardly  ever  mentioned  his  name  to  her  husband. 
Trevelyan,  acknowledging  to  himself  that  he  had  done 
no  good  by  his  former  interference,  feeling  that  he 
had  put  himself  in  the  wrong  on  that  occasion,  and 
that  his  wife  had  got  the  better  of  him,  had  Iwrne 
with  all  this  with  soreness  and  a  moody  savageness 
of  general  conduct,  but  still  without  further  words 
of  anger  with  reference  to  the  man  himself.  But 
now,  on  this  Sunday,  when  his  wife  had  been  closet¬ 
ed  with  Colonel  Osborne  in  the  back  drawing-room, 
leaving  him  with  his  sister-in-law,  his  temper  had 
become  too  hot  for  him,  and  he  had  suddenly  left 
the  house,  declaring  that  he  would  not  walk  with 
the  two  women  on  that.  day’.  “  Why  not,  Louis  ?  ” 
his  wife  had  said,  coming  up  to  him.  “  Never  mind 
why  not,  but  I  shall  not,”  he  had  answered ;  and 
then  he  left  the  room. 

What  is  the  m.attcr  with  him  ?  ”  Colonel  Os¬ 
borne  had  asked. 

_  “  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  is  the  matter  with 
him,”  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  replied.  After  that  she 
had  at  once  gone  up  stairs  to  her  child,  telling  her¬ 
self  that  she  was  doing  all  that  the  strictest  propri¬ 
ety  could  require  in  leaving  the  man’s  society  as 
soon  as  her  husband  was  gone.  Then  there  was  an 


awkward  minute  or  two  between  Nora  and  Colonel 
O.sborne,  and  he  took  his  leave. 

Stanbury  at  last  promised  that  he  would  see  Tre¬ 
velyan,  rcipeating,  however,  very  freijuently  that 
often-used  assertion,  that  no  task  is  so  hopeless  as 
that  of  interfering  between  a  mam  and  his  wife. 
Nevertheless  he  promised  and  undertook  to  look  for 
Trevelyan  at  The  Acrobats  on  that  afternoon.  At 
last  he  got  a  moment  in  which  to  produce  the  letter 
from  his  sister,  and  was  able  to  turn  the  conversa¬ 
tion  for  a  few  minutes  to  his  own  aifairs.  Dorothy’s 
letter  was  read  and  discussed  by  both  the  ladies 
with  much  zeal.  “  It  is  quite  a  strange  world  to  me,” 
s.iid  Dorothy,  “  but  I  am  beginning  to  find  myself 
more  at  my-  ease  than  I  was  at  first.  Aunt  Stau- 
bury  is  very'  good-natured,  and  when  I  know  what 
she  wants,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  please  her. 
What  you  said  of  her  disposition  is  not  so  bad  to 
me,  as  of  course  a  girl  in  ray  position  does  not 
expect  to  have  her  own  way.” 

“  Why  should  n’t  she  have  her  share  of  her  own 
way,  as  well  as  anybody  else  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  Poor  Dorothy  would  never  want  to  have  her 
own  way,”  said  Hugh. 

“  She  ought  to  want  it,”  said  ilrs.  Trevelyan. 

“  She  has  spirit  enough  to  turn  if  she ’s  trodden 
on,”  said  Hugh. 

“  That ’s  more  than  what  most  women  have,”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

Then  he  went  on  with  the  letter.  “  She  is  very 
generous,  and  has  given  me  £6  i>s.  in  advance  of 
my  allowance.  When  I  said  1  would  send  part  of 
it  home  to  mamma,  she  seemed  to  be  angry,  and 
said  that  she  wanted  me  always  to  look  nice  about  my 
clothes.  She  told  me  afterwards  to  do  as  I  pleased, 
and  that  I  might  try  my  own  way  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter.  So  I  was  frightened,  and  only  sent  thirty’  shil¬ 
lings.  We  went  out  the  other  evening  to  drink  tea 
with  ^Irs.  MacHugh,  an  old  lady’  whose  husband 
was  once  dean.  I  had  to  go,  and  it  was  all  very 
nice.  There  were  a  great  many  clergymen  there, 
but  many  of  them  were  young  men.”  “  Poor  Dor¬ 
othy,”  exclaimed  Nora.  “  One  of  them  was  the  mi¬ 
nor  canon,  who  chants  the  service  every  morning. 
He  is  a  bachelor  —  ”  “Then  there  is  a  hope  for 
her  ”  said  Nora.  “And  he  always  talks  a  little  as 
though  he  were  singing  the  Litany.”  “  That ’s  very 
bad,”  said  Nora;  “fancy  having  a  husband  to  sing 
the  Litany  to  you  always.”  “  Better  that,  perhaps, 
than  having  him  always  singing  something  else,” 
said  JIrs.  Trevelyan. 

It  was  decided  between  them  that  Dorothy’s 
state  might  on  the  whole  be  considered  as  flourish¬ 
ing,  but  that  Hugh  was  bound  as  a  brother  to  go 
down  to  Exeter  and  look  after  her.  He  explained, 
however,  that  he  was  expressly  debarred  from  call¬ 
ing  on  bis  sister,  even  between  the  hours  of  half  past 
nine  and  half  past  twelve  on  Wednesday  mornings, 
and  that  he  could  not  see  her  at  all  unless  he  did 
so  surreptitiously.  • 

“  If  I  were  you  I  would  see  my  sister  in  spite  of 
all  the  old  viragos  in  E.xeter,”  said  iirs.  Trevelyan. 
“  I  have  no  idea  of  anybody  taking  so  much  upon 
themselves.” 

“  You  must  remember,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  that  she 
has  taken  upon  herself  much  also  in  the  way  of 
kindness,  in  doing  what  perhaps  I  ought  to  call 
charity.  I  wonder  what  I  should  have  been  doing 
now  if  it  were  not  for  luy  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

He  took  his  leave,  and  went  at  once  from  Curzon 
Street  to  Trevelyan’s  club,  and  found  that  Trevel- 
van  had  not  been  there  as  vet.  In  another  hour 
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he  called  again,  and  was  about  to  give  it  up, 
when  he  met  the  man  whom  he  was  seeking  on  the 
steps. 

“  I  was  looking  for  you,”  he  said. 

“  Well,  here  I  am.” 

It  was  impossible  not  to  see  in  the  look  of  Trevel¬ 
yan’s  face,  and  not  to  hear  in  the-  tone  of  his  voice, 
that  he  was,  at  the  moment,  in  an  angry  and  unhap¬ 
py  frame  of  mind.  He  did  not  move  as  though  he 
were  willing  to  accompany  his  friend,  and  seemed 
almost  to  know  beforehand  that  the  approaching 
interview  was  to  be  an  unpleasant  one. 

“I  want  to  speak  to  you,  and  perhaps  you 
would  n’t  mind  taking  a  turn  with  me,”  saitl  Stan- 
bury. 

But  Trevelyan  objected  to  this,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  club  waiting-room.  A  club  waiting-room 
is  always  a  gloomy,  unpromising  place  for  a  confi¬ 
dential  conversation,  and  so  Stanbury  felt  it  to  be 
on  the  present  occasion.  But  he  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  There  they  were  together,  and  he  must  do  as 
he  had  promised.  Trevelyan  kept  on  his  hat,  and 
did  not  sit  down,  and  lcoke<l  very  gloomy.  Stan¬ 
bury,  having  to  commence  without  any  .assistance 
from  outward  auxiliaries,  almost  forgot  what  it  was 
that  he  had  promised  to  do. 

“  I  have  just  come  from  Curzon  Street,”  he  said. 

“AVell!’^ 

“  At  least  I  was  there  about  two  hours  ago.” 

“  It  does  n’t  m.atter,  I  suppose,  whether  it  was 
two  hours  or  two  minutes,”  said  Trevelyan. 

“  Not  in  the  le.ast.  The  fact  is  this :  I  h.appened 
to  come  upon  the  two  girls  there,  when  they  were 
very  nnhappy,  and  your  wife  asked  me  to  come  and 
say  a  word  or  two  to  you. 

'  “Was  Colonel  Osborne  there  ?  ” 

“  No ;  I  had  met  him  in  the  street  a  minute  or 
two  before.” 

“Well,  now;  look  here,  Stanbury.  If  you’ll 
take  my  advice,  you  ’ll  keep  your  hands  out  of  this. 
It  is  not  but  that  I  regard  you  as  being  as  good  a 
friend  as  I  have  in  the  world ;  but,  to  own  the 
truth,  I  cannot  put  up  with  interference  between 
myself  and  my  wife.” 

“  Of  course  you  understand  that  I  only  come  as 
a  messenger.” 

“  You  nad  better  not  be  a  messenger  in  such  a 
cause.  If  she  has  anything  to  say  she  can  say  it 
to  myself.” 

“  Am  I  to  understand  that  you  will  not  listen  to 
me  ?  ” 

“  I  had  rather  not.” 

“  I  think  you  are  wrong,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  In  that  matter  you  must  allow  me  to  judge  for 
myself.  I  can  easily  understand  that  a  young  wo¬ 
man  like  her,  especially  with  her  sister  to  back  her, 
should  induce  such  a  one  as  you  to  take  her  part.” 

“  I  am  taking  nobody’s  part.  You  wrong  your 
wife,  and  you  especially  wrong  Miss  Rowley.” 

“  If  you  please,  Stanbury,  w«  will  say  nothing 
more  about  it.”  This  Trevelyan  said  holding  the 
door  of  the  room  half  open  in  his  hand,  so  that  the 
other  was  obliged  to  pass  out  through  it. 

“  Good  evening,”  said  Stanbury,  with  much 
anger. 

“  Good  evening,”  said  Trevelyan,  with  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  indifference. 

St.mburj'  went  away  in  absolute  wrath,  though 
the  trouble  which  he  had  h.ad  in  the  interview  was 
much  less  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  the  result 
quite  as  favorable.  He  had  known  that  no  good 
would  come  of  his  visit.  And  yet  he  was  now  full 


of  anger  against  Trevelyan,  and  had  become  a  pa^ 
tisan  in  the  matter,  —  which  was  exactly  that  which 
he  had  resolutely  determined  that  he  would  not 
become.  “  I  believe  that  no  woman  on  earth  could 
live  with  him,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  walked 
aw.iy.  “It* was  alw.ays  the  same  with  him,  —  * 
desire  for  mastery,  which  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  when  he  had  obtained  it.  If  it  were  Nora, 
instejui  of  the  other  sister,  he  would  break  her 
sweet  heart  within  a  month.” 

Trevelyan  dined  at  his  club,  and  hardly  spoke  a 
.word  to  any  one  during  the  evening.  At  abool 
eleven  he  started  to  w.-ilk  home,  but  went  by  no 
means  straight  thither,  taking  a  long  turn  throu^ 
St.  James’s  Park,  and  by  Pimlico.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  he  should  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
he  would  do.  He  had  sternly  refused  the  interfe> 
ence  of  a  friend,  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  act  on 
his  own  responsibility.  He  knew  well  that  h« 
could  not  begin  again  with  liis  wife  on  the  next 
day  as  though  nothing  had  hap’pened.  Stanbary’s 
visit  to  him,  if  it  had  done  nothing  else,  had  made 
this  impossible.  He  determined  that  he  would  not 
go  to  her  room  to-night,  but  would  see  her  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  morning ;  —  and  would  then  talk  | 
to  her  with  all  the  wisdom  of  which  he  w.as  master. 

How  many  husbands  have  come  to  the  same  res-  ‘ 
olution ;  and  how  few  of  them  have  found  the 
words  of  wisdom  to  be  efficacious  ! 

[To  be  continacvl.] 


TIIK  RUFFLVN. 

IIY  CII.VKI.KS  DICKENS. 

I  KXTitKTAiN  SO  Strong  an  objection  to  the  eupho¬ 
nious  softening  of  Ruffian  into  Rough,  which  has 
lately  become  popular,  that  I  restore  the  right  word 
to  the  heading  of  this  paper]!’,  rather,  as  my  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  Ruffian  is  tol¬ 
erated  among  us  to  an  extent  that  goes  beyond  all 
unruffianly  endurance.  I  take  the  liberty  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  the  Ru-lian  besets  my  life,  a  profession¬ 
al  Uulfian  at  large  in  the  open  streets  of  a  gre^ 
city  notoriously  having  no  other  c.alling  than  that 
of  Ruffian,  and  of  disquieting  and  despoiling  me  as 
I  go  peacefully  about  my  lawful  business,  interfering  . 
with  no  one,  then  the  Government  under  which  I  j 
have  the  great  constitutional  privilege,  siiprcm* 
honor  and  happiness,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  to  exist, 
breaks  down  in  the  discharge  of  any  Government’s 
most  simple  ele.inentary  duty. 

'NVliat  did  I  road  in  the  London  daily  papers,  in 
the  early  days  of  this  last  September  V  That  the 
Police  had  “  At  LExr.Tu  succeeded  ix  cwctur- 
IXG  Two  OF  THE  XOTOUIOUS  G.\X(r  THAT  HAVE 
so  I.OXG  IXKKSTED  THE  VVaTEULOO  RoAD.”  Is  it 
possible  ?  What  a  wonderful  Police  !  Here  is  a 
straight,  broad,  public  thoroughfare  of  immense  re-  j 
sort ;  half  a  mile  long ;  gas-lighted  by  night ;  with  a  j 
great  gas-lighted  railway  station  in  it,  extra  the  j 
street  lamps  ;  full  of  shops  ;  traversed  by  two  popu-  | 
lar  cross  thoroughfares  of  considerable  traffic  ;  itself 
the  main  road  to  the  South  of  London ;  and  the  , 
admirable  Police  have  after  long  infestment  of  this 
dark  and  lonely  spot  by  a  gang  of  Riifliuns,  actually 
got  hold  of  two  of  them.  Why,  can  it  be  doubted 
that  any  man  of  fair  London  knowledge  and  com¬ 
mon  resolution,  armed  with  the  powers  of  the  Law, 
could  have  captured  the  whole  confederacy  in  a ' 
week  ? 

It  is  to  the  saving  up  of  the  Ruffian  class  by  the 
Magistracy  and  Police  —  to  the  conventiomd  pre- 


_ THE  RUFFIAN. 

lerriiig  of  them,  as  if  they  were  Partridges  —  that  cap  pulled 
tkeir  number  and  audacity  must  be  in  great  part  prison  out  i 
^rred.  Why  is  a  notorious  Thief  and  Ruffian  lie  puts  t 
(ver  left  at  large  ?  He  never  turns  his  liberty  to  rally  as  in 
IBV  account  but  violence  and  plunder,  he  never  did  busy,  for  hi 
a  day’s  work  out  of  jail,  he  never  will  do  a  day’s  work,  and 
•ork  out  of  jail.  As  a  proved  notorious  Thief  he  is  he  takes  or 
ilirays  consignable  to  prison  for  three  months,  which  is  of 
VHien  he  comes  out,  he  is  surely  as  notorious  a  tional  cold 
Thief  as  he  was  when  be  went  in.  Then  send  him  immediate! 
bick  again.  “  Just  Heaven  !  ”  cries  the  Society  for  brute  of  fi» 
the  Protection  of  Remonstrant  Ruffians,  “  This  is  posite  to  1 
equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment !  ”  man ;  is  wl 
Precisely  for  that  reason  it  has  my  advocacy.  I  de-  along  with 
giand  to  have  the  Ruffian  kept  out  of  my  way,  and  eyes ;  largo 
out  of  the  way  of  all  decent  people.  I  demand  to  for  kicking 
have  the  Ruffian  employed,  perforce,  in  hewing  wood  is  short,  t 
Mid  drawing  water  somewhere  for  the  general  service,  knee  cords 
instead  of  hewing  at  her  Majesty’s  subjects  and  waistcoat, 
drawing  their  watches  out  of  their  pockets.  If  this  trebled  rou 
be  termed  an  unreasonable  demand,  then  the  ta.\-  crowns  his 
dstberer’s  demand  on  me  must  be  far  more  unrea-  looks  like 
sonable,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  extortionate  down  from 
and  unjust.  preserved 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  treat  of  the  Thief  and  Ruf-  five,  six, 
fian  as  one.  I  do  so,  because  I  know  the  two  char-  young  met 
acters  to  be  one,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  just  sleeves  am 
as  well  as  the  Police  know  it.  (As  to  the  IMagis-  foul-spoker 
tracy,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  know  nothing  all  the  pari 
about  it  but  what  the  Police  choose  to  tell  them.)  acter  of  n 
There  arc  disorderly  classes  of  men  who  arc  not  how  the  ci 
thieves;  as  railway-navigators,  brickmakers,  wood-  hint  is  quH 
wwyers,  costermongers.  Tliese  classes  are  often  ing  set,  far 
disorderly  and  troublesome  ;  but  it  is  mostly  among  and  kick 
themselves,  and  at  any  rate  they  have  their  indnstri-  stand  for  if 
ous  avocations,  they  work  early  and  late,  and  work  on  the  bai 
hard.  The  generic  Ruffian  —  honorable  member  much  fresh 
for  what  is  tenderly  called  the  Rough  Element  —  is  These  ei 
either  a  Thief,  or  the  companion  of  Thieves.  When  contemplaf 
he  infamously  molests  women  coming  out  of  chapel  assistance  i 
on  Sunday  evenings  (for  which  1  would  have  his  tend  to  ar 
back  scarified  often  and  deep),  it  is  not  only  for  the  songers.  1 
gratification  of  his  pleasant  instincts,  but  that  there  them,  and 
may  be  a  confusion  raised  by  which  either  he  or  his  nothing  bi 
friends  may  profit,  in  the  commission  of  highway  knows  wh 
robberies  or  in  picking  pockets.  When  he  gets  a  names  the; 
Police-constable  down,  and  kicks  him  helpless  for  life,  have  been 
it  is  because  that  constable  once  did  his  duty  in  bring-  All  this  is 
ing  him  to  justice.  When  he  rushes  into  the  bar  of  ought  to  b( 
a  public-house  and  scoops  an  eye  out  of  one  of  the  But  doei 
company  there,  or  bites  his  ear  oflT,  it  is  because  the  does  Scotb 
man  he  malms  gave  evidence  against  him.  When  why  these 
he  and  a  line  of  comrades  extending  across  the  as  reputed 
footway  —  say  of  that  solitary  mountain-spur  of  the  Police  cou 
Abruzzi,  the  Waterloo  Road  —  advance  towards  me,  and  key 
“  skylarking  ”  among  themselves,  my  purse  or  shirt  would  be  i 
pin  is  in  predestined  peril  from  his  playfulness.  Al-  that  these 
ways  a  Ruffian,  always  a  Thief.  Always  a  Thief,  which,  acc 
always  a  Ruffian.  ports  of  th 

Now,  when  I,  who  am  not  paid  to  know  these  infested  ”  t 
things,  know  them  daily  on  the  evidence  of  my  and  out  of 
senses  and  experience ;  when  I  know  that  the  Ruf-  Police  hav 
fian  never  jostles  a  lady  in  the  street,  or  knocks  a  able  admir 
hat  ofT,  but  in  order  that  the  Thief  may  profit,  is  it  The  con 
•uiprising  that  I  should  require  from  those  who  are  the  part  ol 
paid  to  know  these  things,  prevention  of  them  ?  for  in  a  hi 
Look  at  this  group  at  a  street  corner.  Number  familiar  to 
one  is  a  shirking  fellow  of  five-and-twenty,  in  an  established 
ill-favored  and  ill-savored  suit,  his  trousers  of  cor-  playful  nai 
duroy,  his  coat' of  some  indiscernible  ground-work  tical  joker 
for  the  deposition  of  grease,  his  neckerchief  like  an  ed  on  pub 
eel,  his  complexion  like  dirty  dough,  his  mangy  fur  large  num 


cap  pulled  low  upon  his  beetle  brows  to  hide  the 

frison  out  of  his  hair.  His  hands  are  in  his  pockets, 
le  puts  them  there  when  they  are  idle,  as  natu¬ 
rally  as  in  other  people’s  pockets  when  they  arc 
busy,  for  he  knows  that  they  are  not  roughened  by 
work,  and  that  they  tell  a  tale.  Hence,  'whenever 
he  takes  one  out  to  draw  a  sleeve  across  his  nose,  — 
which  is  often,  for  he  has  weak  eyes  and  a  constitu¬ 
tional  cold  in  his  head,  —  he  restores  it  to  its  pocket 
immediately  afterwards.  Number  two  is  a  burly 
brute  of  five-and-thirty,  in  a  tall  sti-ff  hat ;  is  a  com¬ 
posite  to  his  clothes  of  betting  man  and  fighting 
man ;  is  whiskered ;  has  a  staring  pin  in  his  breast, 
along  with  his  right  hand;  has  insolent  and  cruel 
eyes ;  large  shoulders ;  strong  legs,  booted  and  tipped 
for  kicking.  Number  three  is  forty  years  of  age ; 
is  short,  thick-set,  strong,  and  bow-legged ;  wears 
knee  cords  and  white  stockings,  a  very  long-sleeved 
waistcoat,  a  very  large  neekkerchief  doubled  or 
trebled  round  bis  throat,  and  a  crumpled  white  hat 
crowns  his  ghastly  parchment  face.  This  fellow 
looks  like  an  executed  post-boy  of  other  days,  cut 
down  from  the  gallows  too  soon,  and  restored  and 
preserved  by  express  diabolical  agency.  Numbers 
five,  six,  and  seven  are  hulking,  idle,  slouching 
young  men,  patched  and  shabby,  too  short  in  the 
sleeves  and  too  tight  in  the  legs,  slimily  clothed, 
foul-spoken,  repulsive  wretches  inside  and  out  In 
all  the  party  there  obtains  a  certain  twitching  char¬ 
acter  of  mouth  and  furtiveness  of  eye,  that  hints 
how  the  coward  is  lurking  under  the  bully.  The 
hint  is  quite  correct,  for  they  are  a  slinking,  sneak¬ 
ing  set,  far  more  prone  to  lie  down  on  their  backs 
and  kick  out,  when  in  difficulty,  than  to  make  a 
stand  for  it.  (This  may  account  for  the  street  mud 
on  the  backs  of  Numbers  five,  six,  and  seven  being 
much  fresher  than  the  stale  splashes  on  their  legs.) 

These  engaging  gentry  a  Bolice-constable  stands 
contemplating.  His  Station,  with  a  Reserve  of 
assistance  is  very  near  at  hand.  They  cannot  pre¬ 
tend  to  any  trade,  not  even  to  be  porters  or  mes¬ 
sengers.  It  would  be  idle  if  they  did,  for  he  knows 
them,  and  they  know  that  he  knows  them,  to  be 
nothing  but  professed  Thieves  and  Ruffians.  He 
knows  where  they  resort,  knows  by  what  slang 
names  they  call  one  another,  knows  how  often  they 
have  been  in  prison,  and  how  long,  and  for  what. 
All  this  is  known  at  his  Station,  too,  and  is  (or 
ought  to  be)  known  at  Scotland  Yard  too. 

But  does  he  know,  or  does  his  Station  know,  or 
does  Scotland  Yard  know,  or  does  anybody  know, 
why  these  fellows  should  be  here  at  liberty,  when 
as  reputed  Thieves,  to  whom  a  whole  Division  of 
Police  could  swear,  they  might  all  be  under  lock 
and  key  at  hard  labor  ?  Not  he ;  truly  he 
would  be  a  wise  man  if  he  did !  He  only  knows 
that  these  are  members  of  the  “  notorious  gang,” 
which,  according  to  the  newspaper  Police-office  re¬ 
ports  of  this  last  past  September,  “  have  so  long 
infested  ”  the  awful  solitudes  of  the  Waterloo  Road, 
and  out  of  which  almost  impregnable  fastnesses  the 
Police  have  at  length  dragged  Two,  to  the  unspeak¬ 
able  admiration  of  all  good  civilians. 

The  consequences  of  this  contemplative  habit  on 
the  part  of  the  E.xecutive  —  a  habit  to  be  looked 
for  in  a  hennit,  but  not  in  a  Police  System  —  are 
familiar  to  us  all.  The  Ruffian  becomes  one  of  the 
established  orders  of  the  body  politic.  Under  the 
playful  name  of  Rough  (as  if  he  were  merely  a  prac¬ 
tical  joker)  his  movements  and  successes  are  record¬ 
ed  on  public  occasions.  Whether  he  mustered  in 
large  numbers,  or  small  ;_whether  he  was  in  good 
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spirits,  or  depressed ;  whether  he  turned  his  gener¬ 
ous  exertions  to  very  prosperous  account,  or  Fortune 
was  against  him ;  whether  he  was  in  u  sanguinary 
mood,  or  robbed  with  amiable  horee  play  and  a  gra¬ 
cious  consideration  for  lilc  and  limb;  all  this  is 
chronicled  as  if  he  were  an  Institution.  Is  there  any 
city  in  Europe,  out  of  Engl.tn<l,  in  which  these  terms 
are  held  with  the  pests  of  Society  ?  Or  in  which,  at 
this  day,  such  violent  robberies  from  the  person  are 
constantly  committed  as  in  1.K)ndon  '! 

The  Preparatory  Schools  of  lluflianisin*  are  siini- ' 
larly  borne  with.  The  young  Ivulfians  of  London 
—  not  Tliieves  yet,  but  training  for  scholarships  and 
fellowships  in  the  Criminal  Court  Universities  — 
molest  qaiet  jieople  and  their  property,  to  an  extent 
that  is  hardly  credible.  The  throwing  of  stones  in 
the  streets  has  become  a  dangerous  and  destructive 
offence,  which  surely  could  have  got  to  no  greater 
height  though  we  had  had  no  Police  but  our  own 
riding-whips  and  walking-sticks,  —  the  Police  to 
which  I  myself  appeal  on  these  occasions.  The 
throwing  of  stones  at  the  windows  of  railway  carriages 
in  motion  —  an  act  of  wanton  wickedness  with  the 
very  Arch-Fiend’s  hand  in  it  —  had  become  a  crying 
evil,  when  the  railway  companies  forced  it  on  Police 
notice.  Constabular  contemplation  had  until  then 
been  the  order  of  the  day’.  ’ 

Within  these  twelve  months,  there  arose  among 
the  young  gentlemen  of  London  aspiring  to  llultian- 
ism,  and  cultivating  that  much  encouraged  social  art, 
a  facetious  cry  of  “I’ll  have  this!”  accompanied 
with  a  clutch  at  some  article  of  a  passing  lady’s 
drcs.s.  I  have  known  a  lady’s  veil  to  be  thus  hu¬ 
morously  torn  from  her  face  and  carrieil  off  in  the 
open  streets  at  noon  ;  and  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
myself  giving  chase  on  AVe.sl  minster  Bridge  to  an¬ 
other  young  Ivullian,  who,  in  full  daylight  early'  on 
a  summer  evening,  had  nearly  thrown  a  modest 
young  woman  into  a  swoon  of  indignation  and  con¬ 
fusion  by  his  shameful  manner  of  attacking  her  with 
this  cry  as  she  harmlessly  passed  along  before 
me. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  some  time  since,  awakened  a  little 
pleasantry  by  writing  of  his  own  experience  of  the 
Kuffian  of  the  streets.  I  have  seen  the  Uuffian  act, 
in  exact  accordance  with  Mr.  Carly  le’s  description, 
innumerable  times,  and  I  never  saw  him  checked. 

The  blaring  use  of  the  very  worst  language  pos¬ 
sible,  in  our  public  thoroughfares, — especially  in 
those  set  apart  for  recreation,  —  is  another  disgrace 
to  us,  and  another  result  of  constabular  contem¬ 
plation,  the  like  of  whicli  I  have  never  heard  in  any 
other  country  to  which  my  uncommercial  travels 
have  extended.  Years  ago,  when  I  had  a  near 
interest  in  certain  children  who  were  sent  with 
their  nurses,  for  air  and  exercise,  into  tlje  Regent’s 
Park,  I  found  this  evil  to  be  .so  abhorrent  and  hor¬ 
rible  there,  that  I  called  public  attention  to  it,  and 
also  to  its  contemplative  reception  by'  the  Police. 
Looking  afterwarrls  into  the  newest  Police  Act,  and 
finding  that  the  offence  was  pnnl.shiible  under  it,  I 
resolved,  when  striking  occasion  should  arise,  to  try 
my  hand  as  prosecutor.  Tiie  occasion  arose  soon 
enough,  and  I  ran  the  following  gantlet. 

The  utterer  of  the  base  coin  in  question  w.as  a 
girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  who,  with  a  suitable 
attendance  of  blackguards,  youths,  and  boys,  was 
flaunting  along  the  streets,  ivturning  from  an  Irisli 
funeral,  in  a  Progress  inten-spersed  with  singing  and 
dancing.  She  had  turned  round  to  me  ami  ex¬ 
pressed  herself  in  the  most  audible  manner,  to  the 
great  delight  of  that  select  circle.  I  attended  the 


party,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way',  for  a  milt 
further,  and  then  encountered  a  Police-constable. 
The  party  had  made  themselves  merry  at  my  ex. 
pense  until  now,  but  seeing  me  speak  to  the  con. 
stable,  its  male  members  instantly  took  to  their 
heels,  leaving  the  girl  alone.  I  asked  the  constable 
did  he  know  my'  name  ?  Yes,  he  did.  “Take  tbit 
girl  into  custody,  on  iny  charge,  for  using  bad  Ian. 
guage  in  the  streets.”  He  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  charge.  I  had.  Would  he  take  my  word  that 
he  should  get  into  no  trouble Y<?s,  sir,  he  would 
do  that.  So  he  took  the  girl,  and  I  went  home  for 
my  Police  Act. 

With  this  potent  instrument  in  my  pocket,  I 
literally',  as  well  as  figuratively,  “  returned  to  tbe 
charge,’’  and  presented  myself  at  the  Police  Station 
of  the  district.  'I'here  I  found  on  duty  a  verr 
intelligent  Inspector  (they  are  all  intelligent  men), 
who,  likewise,  had  never  heard  of  such^a  charge.  I 
s’aowed  him  my  clause,  and  we  went  over  it  to¬ 
gether  twice  or  thrice.  It  was  plain,  and  I  engaged 
to  wait  upon  the  suburban  Magistrate  ^to-morrow 
morning  at  ten  o’clock. 

In  the  morning  T  put  rny'  Police  Act  in  my  pocket 
again,  and  waited  on  the  suburban  Magistrate.  I 
was  not  quite  so  courteously  received  by  him  as  I 
should  have  been  by  the  Lord  riiancellor  or  the 
Lord  Uhief  Justice,  but  thiit  was  a  question  of  good 
breeding  on  the  suburban  Magistrate’s  part,  and  I 
had  my  clause  ready,  w'ith  its  leaf  turned  down, 
which  was  enough  for  me. 

Conference  took  place  between  the  magistrate 
and  clerk,  respecting  the  charge.  During  confe^ 
ence  I  was  evidently  regarded  as  a  much  more  ob¬ 
jectionable  pei-son  than  the  prisoner ;  —  one  giving 
trouble  by  coming  there  voluntarily,  which  the  pris¬ 
oner  could  not  be  accused  of  doing.  The  prisoner 
had  been  got  up,  since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  her,  with  a  gfeat  efl'cct  of  white  apron  and  straw 
bonnet.  She  reminded  me  of  an  elder  sister  of  Red 
Riding  Hood,  and  I  seemed  to  remind  the  sympa¬ 
thizing  Chimney  Sweep  by  whom  she  was  attended, 
of  the  Wolf. 

The  magistrate  was  doubtful,  Mr.  Uncommercial 
Traveller,  whether  this  charge  could  be  entertained. 

It  was  not  known.  Mr.  Uncommercial  Traveller 
replied  that  he  wi.shed  it  were  better  known,  and 
that,  if  he  could  afibrd  the  leisure,  he  would  use  his 
endeavors  to  make  it  so.  There  was  no  question 
about  it,  however,  he  contended.  Here  was  the 
clause. 

The  clause  was  handed  in,  and  more  conference 
resulted.  After  which  I  was  asked  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  (jucstion :  “  Mr.  Uncommercial,  do  you  really 
wish  this  girl  to  be  sent  to  prison  ?  ”  To  which  I 
grimly  answered,  staring :  “  If  I  did  n’t,  why  should 
I  take  the  trouble  to  come  here  ?  ”  Finally,  I  was 
sworn,  and  gave  my  agreeable  evidence  in  detail, 
and  White  Riding  Hood  wits  fined  ten  shillings,  un¬ 
der  the  clause,  or  sent  to  prison  for  so  many  days. 

“  Why,  Lord  bless  you,  sir,”  said  the  Police  officer, 
who  showed  me  out,  with  a  great  enjoyment  of  tlie 
jest  of  her  having  been  got  up  so  effectively,  and 
caused  so  much  hesitation  :  “  If  she  goes  to  prison, 
that. will  be  nothing  new  to  Iter.  She  comes  from 
Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane  !  ”  i 

The  police,  all  things  considered,  are  an  excellent 
force,  and  I  have  borne  my  small  testimony  to  their 
merits.  Constabular  contemplation  is  the  result  of 
a  bad  system ;  a  system  whieh  is  administered,  not 
invented,  by  the  man  in  constable’s  uniform,  em¬ 
ployed  at  twenty  shillings  a  week.  He  has  his  or- 
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!?«,  anil  would  be  marked  tor  discoiiracrement  it  he 
rvfrsti'pped  them.  That  the  system  is  bad,  there 
■veils  no  lenjitliened  argument  to  prove,  because  the 
rVt  is  self-evident.  If  it  were  anything  else,  the  re- 
Cilts that  have  attended  it  could  not  possibly  have 
-■me  to  pass.  Who  will  say  that,  under  a  good  sys- 
II)  our  streets  could  have  got  into  their  present 
'iite  ? 

The  objection  to  the  whole  Police  system,  as  con- 
..fiiing  the  llelHan,  may  be  stated,  and  its  failure 
rtcmplificd,  as  tollows.  It  is  well  known  that  on  all 
rest  occasions,  when  they  come  together  in  niiin- 
Vrs,  the  mass  of  the  English  people  are  their  own 
Tj^twortliy  Police.  It  is  well  known  that  whereso- 
iver  there  is  collected  together  any  fair  general  rep- 
n-ientation  of  the  people,  a  respect  for  law  and  onler, 
.till  a  determination  to  discountenance  lawlessness 
iiiildisonler,  may  be  rclieil  upon.  As  to  one  another, 
•he  people  are  a  very  good  Police,  and  yet  are  quite 
■jiillng  in  their  good  nature  that  the  stipendiary  Po- 
>6  should  have  the  credit  of  the  people’s  niodera- 
•hjn.  But  we  are  all  of  us  powerless  against  the 
"  JTian,  because  we  submit  to  the  law,  and  it  is  his 
oily  trade,  by  superior  ibree  and  by  violence,  to 
■leiy  it  Moreover,  we  are  constantly  admonished 
from  high  places  (like  so  many  Sunday-sclxxil  chil-J 
■Irtn  out  for  a  holiday  of  buns  and  milk-and-water), 
'.hat  we  are  not  to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands, 

'  it  are  to  hand  oiir  defence  over  to  it.  It  is  clear 
that  the  common  enemy  to  be  punished  and  exter- 
rT.ated  first  of  all,  is  the  Iluflian.  It  is  clear  tliat 
Le  is,  of  all  others,  the  offender  for  whose  repressal 
we  maintain  a  costly  system  of  Police.  Him,  there- 
Pire,  we  expressly  present  to  the  Police  to  deal  with, 
rjnsjious  that,  on  the  whole,  we  can,  and  do.  deal 
F?.jFonably  well  with  one  another.  Him  the  I'olice 
ili'alwith  soinelliciently  and  absurdly  that  he  tlour- 
i  hej,  and  multiplies,  and,  with  all  his  evil  deeds  uj)- 
[>n  his  head  as  notoriously  as  his  hat  is,  pervades  the 
Caiets  with  no  more  let  or  hindranee  than  ourselves. 
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IlIACliEnAV  AS  A  IlfMORIST  ASD  SATiniST. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  saying  too  much  to  allirm  th.at 
ivery  novelist  who  has  retained  a  hold  on  the  gen¬ 
ial  affection  has  been  essentially  a  writer  of  humor. 
IVe  read  the  “  Nouvelle  Ileloise,”  and  Richardson, 
mil  “  Corinne,”  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime ;  but 
»e  recur  to  Cervante.s,  Fielding,  Le  S;igc,  Smollett, 
5li;rne,  and  Goldsmith,  repeatedly,  as  familiar 
rwnds  and  companions.  Even  the  great  master  of 

aiance,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  seems  likely  to  be  bet- 
nr  remembered  through  his  humor  than  any  other 
'f  his  fine  gifts.  No  doubt  such  noble  pictures  as 
'■at  of  Rebecca  appearing  before  the  I’eniplars  put 
0 shame  our  paltry  photographic  realism  of  modern 
ife.  But,  somehow,  Bai-on  Ilradwardine,  Monk- 
•arns,  Manse  Ileailrigg,  Ra'llie  Nicol  Jarvie,  and 
tie  incomparable  Dalgeify,  occur  oftener  to  one’s 
11'  mory  than  Ivanhoe,  Lucy  Ashton,  or  Viscount 
’inJec.  Humor,  indeed,  seems  the  most  natural 
if  all  endowments  for  a  novelist  (whose  business  it 
T  to  describe  life)  to  possess.  It  is  a  (juality  which 
ives  on  observation  and  sjympathy,  and  which  is 
■most  invariably^  associated  with  good  sense  and 
mij-nature.  The  cognate  gift  of  wit,  though  in- 
I'l  led  M  the  lesser  among  the  humorist’s  powers, 
i  sometimes  found  by  itself  in  minds  more  or  less 


malignant  ami  shallow.  Rut  the  real  humorist  is 
always  a  good  fellow,  of  a  capacious  undewtanding. 
He  IS  Horace,  Erasmus,  Montaigne,  Hood,  and  a 
different  man,  morally,  from  the  Ilerveys,  Walpoles, 
and  George  Selwyns. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  humorist. 
There  is  the  poetic  humorist,  in  whom  the  facul¬ 
ty  —  which  is  common  to  all  the  genus  —  exer,ci8es 
it-elf  on  materials  supplied  by  the  imagination  and 
the  feelings.  Iliimoriste  of  this  class  aie  common 
in  our  old  literature,  and  arc  represented  in  later 
times  by  such  men  as  Sterne,  Ilootl,  and  Lamb. 
There  is  the  humorist  who  is  a  man  of  the  world, 
not  rieces.'-arily  destitute  of  poetry  or  sentiment,  but 
who,  by  preference,  draws  /(/.<  materials  from  oliser- 
vation,  aiialy!ii?i,  common  experience,  every-day  life. 
Among  the  ancient  writers,  Horace  stands  for  this 
type  of  the  race ;  among  the  modern  writers,  Eras¬ 
mus,  Addison,  Fielding,  Sydney  Smith.  To  this 
latter  division  Thackeray  belongs.  lie  was  not 
without  poi'try,  imagination,  and  sentiment ;  and  I 
hope  to  do  him  justice,  as  a  poet  of  a  distinct  school, 
by’  and  by.  Nevertheless,  these  qualities  do  not 
hold  the  same  prominence  in  his  writings  which 
they’  do  in  t'Mosc  of  some  other  novelists,  —  for 
instance,  cf  Charlotte  Bionte.  He  is  more  a  hu¬ 
morist  than  a  poet :  more  a  man  of  the  ■world  —  in 
that  good  sense  in  which  the  term  includes  Dr. 
.lohnsoii  and  other  excellent  and  high-minded  ptr- 
sons  —  than  a  man  of  sentiment.  IVe  used  to  be 
taught  in  the  Navy,  I  remember,  “how  to  choose  a 
flint";  it  ought  to  be,  the  gunner  who  drilled  us 
s.Tid,  “  transp.arcnt  and  free  from  veins.” 

Thackeray’s  wit  and  humor  were  .ts  clear  as  the 
best  flint,  —  and  with  what  a  fla-li  they  struck!  — 
but  they  had,  so  to  speak,  veins  of  sentiment  run¬ 
ning  through  them.  The  substance  of  his  intellect, 
howcTcr,  was  a  robust  lumiorous  sagacity,  and  to 
this  weighty  eleaient,  which,  by  a  n.atural  law,  grav¬ 
itated  towards  absolute  truth,  lie  kept,  everything 
else  subordinate.  Nothing  can  be  more  superficial 
tlian  the  notion  that  Tliackeray  was  by  choice,  and 
taste,  and  affection  a  severe  or  satirical  man,  —  a 
man  who  took  a  pleasure  in  censure  iiiid  ridicule  for 
censure  and  ridicule’s  own  sake.  He  had  rather  aii 
original  tendency  towards  the  soft  and  lachrymose, 
and  sentimentally  religious  view  of  life,  and  it  re¬ 
quired  all  his  sound,  shrewd  sense,  and  his  active 
humor, —  broad  at  once  and  fine,  —  to  keep  this 
tendency  in  order.  As  far  as  action  or  conduct 
went,  in  all  matters  of  practical  kindness,  his  sensi¬ 
bility  and  readiness  to  serve  people  recalled  what 
has  been  handed  down  of  Shelley  or  Goldsmith. 

In  the  class  of  humorists  among  whom  we  have 
placed  T'hackeray,  he  held  a  perfectly  distinct  posi¬ 
tion.  He  Is  original  as  a  humorist  no  less  than  as  a 
novelist.  If  he  reminds  us  of  Horace  or  Fielding, 
it  is  by  natural  affinity,  not  by’  imitation.  It  has 
been  said  that  his  humor  was  “  broad  at  once  and 
fine,”  and  its  union  of  these  two  char.acteristics 
deserves  p.trtieuhir  notice.  lie  could  be  “  Ch.arles 
Yellowplush,”  “Jennies,”  “The  Fat  Contributor,” 
an  l  “  Pleaeeman,  X.,"  .and  he  could  also  produce 
the  most  delicate,  subtle,  decorous  irony.  Few  hu¬ 
morists  are  capable  of  this  variety.  .Sydney  .Smith, 
for  example,  is  always  more  or  less  farcical  and  ex¬ 
travagant.  Sydney  Smith  may,  at  times,  rival  the 
breader  effects  of  hlolierc;  but  he  never,  like  Thack¬ 
eray,  approaches  the  delicate  ridicule  of  the  Frovin- 
eialcs,  or  the  thoughtful  and  benign  geniality  of 
Montaigne.  Thackeray  developed  his  rarer  and 
sweeter  humor  by  degrees.  lie  began  by  being 
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vividly  and  hilariously  comic,  —  an  aspect  of  his 
genius  which  we  should  not  perhaps  have  seen  to 
such  good  effect  but  for  his  connection  with  the 
Frascriaa  school;  itself  an  offshoot  of  the  earlier 
school  of  “  Illackwood.”  The  revolutions  of  our 
popular  comedy  are  curious  and  amusing.  Just  at 
present,  a  sly  spitefulness,  a  thin,  chilly  sneering, 
more  priggish  than  polite,  is  the  fashionable  type  of 
satire.  The  satire  of  our  periodicals  is  sour  as  a 
crab,  and  the  crab  is  dry,  and  half  rotten  at  the 
core.  But  when  Thackeray  was  young,  the  spirit  of 
the  “Noctes  Ambrosianae”  was  in  the  ascendant. 
A  Bohemian  gayety  and  riotousness  of  ridicule  per¬ 
vaded  magazines  now  tame  enough  for  any  tea- 
table;  and  satire  wore  a  ferocious  air,  and  laid 
about  it  wildly,  though  probably  with  less  essential 
malignity  than  we  have  seen  since.  Glimpses  of 
the  literary  life  of  that  period  occur  in  “  Penden- 
nis  ” ;  the  immortal  Becky  was  bred  in  the  studio  of 
an  artist  who  belonged  to  it ;  and  we  see  in  Fred. 
Bayham  the  continued  influence  of  such  recollec¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  in  reading  Thackeray's  earlier 
sketches,  like  the  “Yellowplush  Papei-s,”  already 
mentioned,  that  one  best  sees  how  largely  he  shared 
the  sp’urit  of  the  time.  He  gives  free  rein  to  his 
fun  and  his  Invention,  while,  for  all  that,  he  is  inva¬ 
riably'  natural,  and  his  fictitious  machinery  probable, 
except  in  professed  pieces  of  waggery,  like  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  dinner  at  which  Dr.  l)ionysius  Gard¬ 
ner  figures.  He  was  fond  of  saying,  long  afterwards, 
that  he  had  been  “  too  savage  ”  m  those  da^s ;  but 
this,  though  characteristically  conscientious  m  him, 
was  too  sensitive.  There  b  nothing  Unjust,  or  really 
cruel,  in  his  most  unsparing  mockery,  which  is  inva¬ 
riably  directed  against  pretension,  humbug,  or  mean¬ 
ness,  and  never  levelled  at  the  weak  and  friendless. 
Pretension  and  meanness  were  his  favorite  butts 
from  the  first.  Windy  sentimentalism,  flatulence  of 
style,  these  he  early  began  to  expose  ;  —  these,  and 
sordid  self-seeking,  unkindliness,  servility,  were  what 
he  chiefly  detested,  and  loved  to  hold  up  to  con¬ 
tempt.  Jllis  humor,  in  its  earliest  and  most  festal 
form,  was  always  moral  and  intellectual  in  the  ob¬ 
jects  on  which  it  employed  itself ;  was  always  the 
humor  of  a  thinker;  and  always  suggests  a  tacit 
reference  to  the  serious  and  sorrowful  side  of  life,  — 
which  gives  an  acid  to  its  flavor  piquant  as  that  of 
the  Attic  olive.  It  has  become  a  commonplace  to 
say  that  the  masters  of  humor  are  masters  of  pathos. 
But  we  have  to  consider  in  what  kind  of  way  this  is 
true  of  Thackeray.  He  does  not  turn  from  unal¬ 
loyed  fun  to  unrelieved  tragedy.  Always  philoso¬ 
pher  as  well  as  artist,  he  does  not  aliandon  himself 
to  either  feeling ;  but  tinges  one  with  the  other,  or 
puses  from  one  to  the  other  by  a  gentle  transition. 
Thb  perpetual  ascendency  of  sense  and  tact  b  the 
secret  of  his  comeiD  never  being  grotesque,  nor  his 
pathos  maudlin.  Like  an  atmosphere,  it  receives 
the  rays  of  hb  genius,  and  dbtnbutes  them  with 
harmonious  beauty. 

The  distinctive  character  of  Thackeray’s  humor 
b  thb  combination  of  a  watchful  and  critical  good 
sense  with  the  ludicrous  perception,  and  of  both 
with  a  certain  softness  and  playfulness  which  in  a 
weak  man  would  have  become  sentimentalism.  He 
is  harder  than  Goldsmith,  but  tenderer  than  Field¬ 
ing  ;  and  though  more  nearly  related  to  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  and  Queen  Anne’s  men*,  than  to 
those  earlier  writers  whom  the  generation  of  Cole¬ 
ridge  and  Wordsworth  so  much  preferred,  he  still 
shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  the  revival  under 
which  he  grew  up.  Hence,  he  is  a  reconciling  wri¬ 


ter,  if  his  historical  position  in  our  literature  be  cor 
sidered ;  for  the  great  object  now  b  to  unite  tl 
spiritualism  and  poetry  of  the  Wordsworthian  rt 
vival  with  the  good  common  sense,  the  practkil 
shrewdness,  and  clear,  vivid,  luminous  linglkh  os 
the  eighteenth  century. 

Peniaps  the  most  thorough  proof  of  Tliacker«’j 
greatness  as  a  humorist  is  the  way  in  which  he  e'l 
bodies  his  humor  in  characters.  Tuere  is  only  one 
good  way  of  doing  this ;  but  there  are  several  bl 
ones  in  common  use.  Sometimes  the  humor  lU 
pends  solely  on  what  the  character  says.  Soot 
times  he  is  an  oddity,  with  crochets  or  peculiaiitj,., 

—  it  may  be  only  physical,  —  which  reappear 
regularly  as  he  docs,  and  are  mere  matters  of  tri. 
But  the  most  amusing  of  Thackeray’s  personages 
a  ciiarader  in  a  deeper  sense,  and  shows  more  t!m 
one  or  two  points  or  angles  to  the  observer.  Wim 
can  be  broader  than  old  Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  or  mon 
superficially  like  a  caricature,  when  he  first  appears’ 
But  how  naturally  r.ll  the  features  of  the  cW 
acter  hold  together  when  he  has  revealed  himself 
a  whole ;  and  how  perfectly  compatible  they  an 
with  the  county  traditions  of  many  a  county, - 
about  some  even  of  the  great  sepubes  of  t’uat  gene¬ 
ration  !  How  thoroughly  Irish,  good  Sirs.  O’DoiJ, 

—  and  how  unlike  the  stage  Irbhwoman  1  Cannot 
wc  name  some  clever  novelists  who,  given  the  fignn 
of  the  Wicked  Old  Nobleman,  Lord  Steyiie,  wonll 
have  made  him  talk  cynical  epigrams  far  too  clever 
for  life ;  and  others  who  would  have  ex-i--.  i 
him  into  a  mere  monster  of  iniquity,  from  ac:  f 
point  of  view  ?  Thackeray  takes  neither  co — 
and  yet  he  makes  it  periectly  clear  that  the  lla 
is  both  a  clever  and  a  bad  man.  His  satire  is  i 
employed  upon  the  character,  it  is  a  part  of 
character  itself. 

And,  after  all,  he  b  even  more  delightful  ai 
philosopher  than  as  an  artbt.  His  humor,  ulv^  ; 
intellectual  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  linnuii; 
and  friskiness,  mellowed,  and  grew  even  more  iltl; 
cate,  as  time  rolled  on  ;  till,  merely  to  study  d: 
quiet  and  gravity  of  his  irony,  hb  polite  mcji  ki-rv 
and  his  finished  impartiality  in  avoiding  extra 
became  a  delight  in  itself  to  the  cultivated  n  i'!? 
The  growth  was  like  that  of  the  Horace  of  6 
Epodes  into  the  Horace  of  the  Epistles.  The  1  - 
of  Thackeray’s  “  Roundabout  Papers,”  or  the  t 
moralizing  passages  of  “The  Newcomes,”  ft 
in  just  the  relation  to  hb  Fraserian  articles  aadti- 
“  Book  of  Snobs,”  that  the  Horatlan  Epistles  do  c 
the  iambics  against  Mmvius  and  the  earlier  of 
Satires. 

This  mention  of  the  “  dear  old  heatheB,” 
Thackeray  somewhere  affectionately  calls  llora 
leads  us  naturally  to  remark  that  in  satire  T'lack 
belongs  to  the  Horatian  schooL  Just  as  every  a; 
according  to  Coleridge,  b  born  an  Arbtotelian  or 
Platonist,  so  every  satirbt  b  born  a  follower  ^ 
Horace  or  of  Juvenal.  The  humorists,  in  t 
strict  sense,  are  mostly  Iloratians.  They  a:!- 
the  world  on  its  ridiculous  rather  than  its  huii^ 
side.  They  are  men  of  the  world  themselves, » 
quite  as  ready  to  laugh  at  a  misanthrope,  or 
cynic,  as  at  the  vices  and  absurdities  the  exlsf  ■ 
of  which  produces,  or  is  used  to  excuse,  misimtlir- 
and  cynicism.  Thackeray  made  no  secret  of  J 
direction  of  hb  sympathies  in  the  matter  of  sai 
He  called  Juvenal  “a  truculent  brute,”*  J 
thought  but  little  of  Churchill.  '  He  professed 
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jike  “  the  kindly  ways  ”  better  than  “  the  cruel  ” 
goes,  and  did  very  scant  justice,  or  rather  did  great 
iojustico,  under  this  impression,  to  satirists  of  the 
first  rank,  like  Swift.  But  if  he  exaggerated  this 
view,  the  direction  in  which  he  exaggerated  throws 
tight  upon  himself.  lie  wished  to  be,  himself, 
anon"  the  “  kindly  wags  ” ;  and  was  as  much  sur- 
prisetr  as  pained,  when  dull  and  envious  enemies 

Kteniled  that  he  was  heartless  and  savage.  The 
er  spirits  among  these  members  of  the  lower 
literary  world  showed  that  they  did  not  believe 
their  own  do'ftrine  ;  for  when  they  wanted  to  wound 
him  most  keenly,  they  struck  at  him  through  a 
bosom  which  he  tenderly  loved. 

Those  who  know  the  value  of  satire  in  history, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  writers  to  whom  our  best 
Btire  is  due,  will  think  it  no  disparagement  of 
Thackeray  if  wc  say  that  he  was  essentially  a 
satirist.  Ilis  humor,  kindly  and  loving  though  it 
was  in  its  moral  essence,  ran  naturally  into  satire. 

It  was  the  humor,  as  we  have  said  already,  not  of  a 
mere  lover  of  comic  fancies  and  amusements,  or 
comic  grace,  but  of  a  keen,  critical  observer,  whose 
laugh  was  an  act  of  judgment  as  well  as  an  effusion 
of  ludicrous  feeding.  lie  saw  through  a  rogue, 
humbug,  or  fool,  with  a  glance  which  was  simul¬ 
taneous  with  the  thrill  of  comic  sensibility  excited 
the  ridiculous  side  of  the  spectacle.  llencc,  his 
atire  h.xs  a  kind  of  scientific  character  and  exact¬ 
ness,  which  distinguishes  it,  fundamentally,  from 
the  satire  of  mere  caricaturists  and  bulfoons.  A 
Snob,  for  example,  is  prepared  by  Thackeray  like 
a  specimen  for  a  museum,  and  every  vein  of  the 
creature’s  structure  can  be  studied  through  the 
ciystal-clear  spirits  of  wine  of  his  style. 

People  do  not,  in  this  age,  ■write  professed  satires, 
like  Churchill,  Pope,  Boileau,  and  the  Ancients ; 
one  reason  for  which,  perhaps,  is  that  all  the  great 
abstract  themes  of  satire  have  been  so  handled  by 
the  established  masters  that  they  cannot  be  treated 
■without  servile  imitation.  We  should  be  apt  to 
laugh  now  at  a  volume  of  satire  with  such  titles  as 
London,  Woman,  Nobility,  and  so  forth.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  the  spirit  of  satire  lives,  though  the 
forms  are  changed,  and  it  is  present,  like  a  whole- 
9ome  acid,  in  works  of  ver^’  different  forms  of  art 
BjTon  intermingled  it  with  delicious  poetry  ir 
“  Don  Juan,”  —  that  great  comic  and  satirical  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  modern  world.  Paul  Louis  Courier 
emlxxlied  it  in  pungent  pamphlets  ;  Beranger  in 
sparkling  songs.  We  have  seen  it  more  recently,  in 
great  perfection,  in  Jlr.  Carlyle’s  stormy  and  play- 
lul  outbursts,  —  rich  as  Rabelais,  stern  as  Swift ;  — 
in  the  light  and  bright  popers  which  form  jlr, 
Fonblanque’s  “  England  under  Seven  Administra¬ 
tions  ” ;  —  in  the  novels  of  ^Ir.  Disraeli,  whose 
portrait  of  Rigby  has  a  Popean  severity  and  finish  ; 
— and  in  5Ir.  Kinglake’s  admirable  etching  of  the 

Sup  of  founders  of  the  Second  French  Empire. 

aekeray’s  “  Vanity  Fair”  is  as  distinctly  a  satire 
as  it  is  a  novel.  The  whole  of  Becky’s  career  (and 
her  career  is  the  vetebral  column  of  the  story)  is  a 
satire  on  English  society.  Wo  ought  to  dwell  on 
the  word  “  society  ”  here,  because  Thackeray  is  not 
a  satirist  of  human  nature.  He  is  constantly  in- 
Msting  on  the  worth  and  bc.auty  of  indiviilual  char¬ 
acter;  and  even  “Vanity  Fair,”  the  most  satirical 
of  his  novels,  has  its  loyal,  kindly  Dobbin,  and  its 
tender,  affectionate  Amelia.  But  he  is  too  honest 
to  pretend  that  this  degree  of  excellence  is  common ; 
and  he  loves  to  fall  foul  of  those  social  habits  and 
prejudices  which  have  a  tendency  to  develop  and 


encourage  baseness  and  meanneis.  He  tries,  is 
doing  this,  to  set  up  a  higher  standard  before  hb 
generation,  as  every  great  satirist  has  done.  Once, 
indeed,  he  stooped  to  a  little  Cookneyism,  —  I  mean 
in  those  travelling  sketches  In  which  he  attempted 
to  diminish  the  veneration  inspired  by  the  Pyramids, 
and  spoke  lightly  of  the  sacred  recollections  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  scenes  of  classical  antiquity.  But,  as  a 
rule,  he  was  saved  from  this  kind  of  thing,  not  only 
by  the  thread  of  poetry  which  ran  through  him,  but 
by  having  had  the  education  of  a  gentleman.  And 
he  kept  his  severest  sarcasm  for  those  petty  illustra¬ 
tions  of  human  arrogance  and  servility  which  are 
only  seen  to  perfection  In  modem  civilizations  that  j 
have  begun  to  run  a  little  to  seed.  I 

Although  inferior  in  other  respects  to  “  Vanity  I 
Fair  ”  (which  its  epic  and  dramatic  power  raises  f 
into  a  higher  region  of  art),  the  “Book  of  Snobs” 
contains  Thackeray’s  best  satirical  writing.  Before 
it  appeared,  the  word  “snob  ”  belonged  to  the  world 
of  slang,  and  was  indeed  chielly  employed  by  those 
whom  we  now  describe  as  snobs  to  people  ■who 
mainly  differed  from  themselves  by  being  poorer.  i 
Thackeray  raised  the  word  out  of  slang  into  litera¬ 
ture,  and  attached  to  it  a  new  meauing,  not  very 
easy  to  define,  but  ■which  everybody  understands, 
nevertheless.  The  inventor  of  a  new  nickname  is 
a  public  benefactor.  It  is,  in  its  way,  a  scientific  | 
feat  to  invent  one  ;  for  it  involves  induction,  gene-  | 
ralization,  and  fin.ally  the  classification  of  the  species  i 
discovered  and  described,  under  a  happy  title.  A  j  | 
snob,  Thackeray  seems  to  have  begun  by  saying 
to  himself,  Is  a  person  whom  you  of  the  well-to-do 
ela-sses  think  yourselves  entitled  to  despise.  Ue  is 
a  person  below  you  ;  of  inferior  position,  education, 
arid  manners.  But  the  question  is  not  what  you  j 
despise,  but  what  you  have  a  right  to  despise.  Let  i 
us  see  whether  this  contemptuous  word  ought  not 
to  be  applied  with  more  justice  to  thousands  of 
folks  of  your  own  condition.  What  is  the  charac¬ 
teristic  failing  of  such  ?  is  the  (question  which  he 
next  proceeds  to  answer.  And  his  answer  is  mainly 
this ;  it  is  servility  to  established  rank,  wealth,  fashion, 
habit,  —  with  aU  the  meanness  on  one  hand,  and  in¬ 
solence  on  the  other,  —  all  the  pretension,  ostenta¬ 
tion,  Eordidness,  artificiality,  —  th.at  such  a  worship 
involves.  He  ranges  far  and  wide  for  snobs,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  bringing  into  his  net  crea¬ 
tures  of  incongruous  natures.  But  a  careful  reader 
of  the  “  Book  of  Snobs  ”  will  see  that  social 
servility,  —  with  the  consequent  insolence  to  “infe¬ 
riors  ”  by  which  servility  recoups  itself,  and  endeav¬ 
ors  to  save  its  amour  propre,  —  is  the  key-note  of 
what  Thackeray  meant  by  Snobbism.  The  book  is 
not  an  attack  on  a  class,  and  is  far  from  being  an 
attack  on  the  aristocratic  class,  as  some  superficial 
observers  think.  Thackeray  knew  well  that  high 
position  and  splendor  of  life  may  coe.xist  with 
perfect  simplicity  of  manners,  and  unaffected  good¬ 
nature.  What  he  wanted  in  such  cases  was  tliat  the 
position  should  be  real ;  the  splendor  natural  and 
easy,  like  the  manners  and  good-nature  themselves. 
His  objection  to  L.ady  Sydney  Scraper  was  not  her 
title ;  but  that  she  kept  up  a  life  of  parade  beyond 
her  means,  which  necessarily  produced  meanness 
and  stinginess,  and  fostered  a  pride  tainted  by  these 
faults.  Again,  he  did  not  assail  a  duke  gua  duke, 
if  he  was  as  thorough  a  gentleman  In  his  high  sta¬ 
tion  as  a  poor  gentleman  in  his  humbler  one.  If 
the  duke  abused  his  position, ^hat  was  another  story. 
He  became  a  ducal  snob.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
though  Thackeray  would  have  called  a  duke  a  snob 
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I  for  despising  a  b^man,  be  would  have  thought  it 
equally  snoWsh  m  a  bagman -to  rail  at  dukes 
simply  as  dukes.  In  “  The  Newcomea,”  it  is  Mr. 
j  Yapp,  the  “  out-and-out  Liberal  candidate,”  who 
maices  it  an  electioneering  taunt  against  the  New- 
come  family  that  their  pedigree  began  in  a  work- 
house.  Thackeray’s  satire  is  neither  the  satire  of 
class  nor  of  party.  It  is  the  impartial  satire  of  a 
hilosophic  humorist.  lie  was  a  middle-class  man 
imself,  and  1  have  heard  him  say  that  the  great 

imen  of  the  world  were  produced  by  the  middle 
cla.sses.  But  no  man  ever  gave  the  middle  classes 
harder  hits  than  he,  and  it  is  plain,  in  the  “  Book  of 
Snobs,”  that  he  thought  their  order  the  stronghold 
of  snobbism.  From  the  writings  of  another  bril¬ 
liant  satirist,  Beranger,  it  would  be  hard  to  gather 
that  anything  good  could  exist  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  common  people ;  and  Byron  grew  terociously 
aristocratic  in  his  latter  years.  Thackeray  was  more 
impartial. 

But,  besides  being  impartial,  'rhacker.ay’ii  satire 
was  curiously  subtle  and  many-sided.  He  allowed 
freely  that  a  gentlemanly  snob  might  exist ;  and  be 
talks  of  a  “  brave  and  honorable  snob”;  whereas 
your  common  satirist  heaps  indiscriminate  abuse  on 
every  type  of  character  which  he  undertakes  to  ex¬ 
pose.  The  object  of  Thackeray  was  not  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  correction  ;  he  laughed  at  a  revolutionary 
snob  as  at  a  conservative  one;  and  only  desired  that 
our  whole  society,  such  as  history  has  made  it,  should 
be  more  simple,  generous,  natural,  equal,  —  not 
1  that  it  should  be  swept  away.  Satire,  of  course, 
natuAll^  takes  the  ofl’ensive,  and  there  is  bitterness 
enough  in  Thackeray’s  exposition  of  the  shabby  and 
foolish  side  of  English  life,  —  the  result  of  a  social 
hierarchy  which  has  been  patched  and  cobbled  in 
the  most  curious  ways,  in  the  course  of  ages,  and 
which  its  most  jealous  defenders  only  defend  as  a 
kind  of  compromise,  —  for  fear  of  falling  upon  some¬ 
thing  worse.  But  he  wanted,  I  repeat,  to  improve, 
not  to  overthrow  it ;  and  undoubtedly  his  influence 
has  done  good.  I  le  has  stamped  as  “  snobbish  ”  a 
great  deal  of  (lunkeyism  and  ostentation,  that  was 
thought  more  respectable  liefore  his  time  than  it  is 
now  ;  and  many  men  and  women  shrink  from  being 
called  “  snoljs,”  who  would  not  feel  much  hurt  at 
being  rebuked  for  unchristian  pride  and  love  of 
splendor !  He  has  helped  to  make  it  felt  that  these 
are  far  too  line  names  for  the  faults  in  question ; 
that  these  faults  are  low,  shabby,  vulgar,  and  rather 
fit  to  be  laughed  at  than  preached  against.  A  little 
ridicule,  well  flavored  with  contempt,  is  very  effica¬ 
cious.  The  De  Mogyns  of  the  “  Book  of  Snobs,” 
and  such  people,  are  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
j  by  the  assault  of  the  Radical  editor,  who  quizzes 
!  them  for  being  proud  of  ancestral  “  Norman  rob¬ 
bers.”  It  is  very  different  when  a  satirist  who  is  a 
scholar,  and  a  better  gentleman  than  themselves, 
tells  them  that  their  real  name  is  Muggins,  and  that 
they  are  perfectly  innocent  of  any  coinjtlicify  in  the 
bloo<lshcd  of  Hastings.  Not  that  such  a  satirist 
despises  the  Mug'^inses ;  he  only  objects  to  their 
altering  that  respectable  name  into  De  Mogyn. 
And  he  views  the  silly  social  presump'ion  to  be 
seen  everywhere  with  all  the  more  contempt,  when 
he  remembers  that  nine-fenths  of  the  De  Mog)-ns 
whom  one  meets  are  really  Mugginses  in  disguise. 
On  genuine  superiority  of  blood  niid  breeding, 
Thackeray  looked  rather  with  kindness  than  other¬ 
wise.  He  never  ranked  mere  amusing  literature 
with  the  liter.iture  of  thought  and  erudition.  So 
j  far,  indeed,  from  being  a  leveller  of  the  vulgar  pat¬ 
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tern,  he  sustained  a  dignified  view  of  life,  and  let¬ 
ters,  and  manners  generally  ;  and  h:is  told  us  in  his 
own  {lerson,  in  “  The  Virginians,”  that  he  objected 
to  being  slapped  on  the  back  and  hailed  as  an 
e<iual  by  'rom  Garbage,  of  the  “  Kennel  Miscellanv.” 
This  was  from  no  mere  vanity'  of  social  status.  His 
humor  and  satire  are  constantly  employed  at  the 
exiK*nse  of  those  who  maltreat  governesses  and  de¬ 
pendents,  and  who  bully  servants ;  just  as  against 
(hose  who  are  unkind  to  their  wives  and  children- 
or  rude  to  their  inferiors,  natural  or  artificial.  It 
would  be  easy  to  prove  and  abundantly  illustrate 
this,  as  well  as  everything  else  that  has  been  laid 
down  about  'riiackeray,  by  selections  or  citations 
from  the  whole  range  of  his  liooks.  But  this  is  no 
part  of  my  plan,  which  embraces  only  the  principles 
and  great  features  of  his  character  as  a  man  of 
genius.  His  humor  and  satire,  like  all  his  other 
gifts,  rested  on  moral  soundness  and  truthfulness; 
were  thoroughly  original,  and,  I  m;iy  add,  English, 
in  their  type  ;  and  were  employed  with  a  gravity, 
simplicity,  and  yet  cxcpiisitely  subtle  piejuancy  of 
execution  peculiarly  his  own.  Tracing  his  literary 
pedigree  through  Fielding  to  Horace,  and  collater¬ 
ally  related  to  Montaigne,  he  will  be  rememliered 
as  the  cliissical  English  humorist  and  satirist  of  the 
reign  of  (Jneen  Victoria. 


FRENCH  PLAYERS  AND  PLAYHOUSES. 

A  .siionx  time  ago  there  appeared  in  this  maga¬ 
zine  •  an  article  on  the  present  condition  of  the 
English  stage.  The  aspect  of  our  drama  is  gloomy 
enough,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  a 
break  in  the  heavy  clouds  or  of  the  dense  fogs 
clearing  oil'.  But  our  English  dirty  weather 
seems  duller  still  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  fine 
clear,  dramatic  skies  of  our  neighbors.  In  France 
the  theatrical  ground  seems  to  bloom  with  verdure, 
to  flower  with  new  and  ever-varying  shapes  of 
flowers  and  plants,  with  a  tropical  lu.xuriance  of 
leaves,  plants,  and  greenery  ;  and  though  the  abun¬ 
dance  is  almost  rank,  the  prospect  is  delightful  to 
the  eye.  In  our  poor  histrionic  ground,  —  true  bad 
land,  —  a  few  dried  shrubs  enjoy  a  sickly  and  stunt¬ 
ed  growth ;  the  foliage  is  as  meagre  as  that  of  a 
Dutch  garden  with  its  stagnant  little  canal  and 
plaster  temple. 

To  sit  on  one  night,  as  the  writer  did  lately,  in  a 
stall  of  a  Paris  theatre,  anti  on  the  next  in  that  of  a 
London  one,  afl'ords  the  most  curious  contrast  con¬ 
ceivable.  Y’ou  pass  at  once  into  a  new  order  of 
things ;  and  the  interval  is  so  short  you  seem  to 
travel  straight  from  one  playhouse  to  the  other. 
The  general  superiority  of  the  French  stage  is  usu¬ 
ally  conceded ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the 
superiority  could  be  so  marked,  —  a  superiority 
extending  to  the  theatre,  scenery,  and  actors;  the 
chief  and  most  striking  feature  of  the  English 
playhouse  being  a  certain  meanness,  poorness,  and 
even  sfjualor,  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
theatre.  This  observation  may  lead  us  to  consider 
a  few  of  the  influences  which  seem  to  promote  the 
superiority  of  the  French  stage.  In  matters  of 
the  stage  these  influences  act  wholly  apart  from  the 
impor-taut  elements  of  plays  and  of  acting.  The 
ilrainn,  entering  as  it  docs  so  largely  into  the  life  of 
the  Fretu-hnian,  —  that  is,  of  the  Parisian,  —  the 
j)lays  even  being  read  by  a  public  as  large  as  the 
one  that  listens  and  looks  on,  —  it  is  felt  that  this 
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important  sweetener  of  life  should  be  treated  hand- 
jomely.  It  is  well  known  that  the  State  docs  this 
officially.  The  people  are  invited  to  recognize 
jnd  respect  the  staj^e  as  a  great  profession, 
Mid  can  scarcely  help  doing  so.  The  very  build¬ 
ings  preach  this  recognition,  'i’he  British  play-goer 
generally  makes  his  way  to  his  favorite  house  through 
jome  mean  back  street,  and  reaches  at  last  a  shab¬ 
by  barn-looking  edifice  that  seems  to  skulk  away 
from  public  notice.  If  it  be  in  some  more  respect- 
»ble  street,  its  individuality  is  lost,  —  it  is  absorbed 
into  the  hous.;8  adjoining  or  s<iueczed  between  its 
bourgeois-like  neighbors.  It  seems  as  though  some 
remnant  of  persecution  attached  to  the  builders  of 
theatres,  and  that,  like  the  prolessors  of  proscribed 
friths,  they  dared  not  challenge  public  attention  by 
the  ostentatious  erection  of  a  building  for  their  wor- 
I  jhip,  but  were  obliged  to  adapt  and  alter  unobtru- 
!  sirely  whatever  structure  they  could  get.  In  this 
.shamefaced,  half-apologetic  t'ashion  many  of  our 
London  theatres  seem  to  ask  toleration.  In  the 
provinces  they  almost  invariably  lurk  and  loiter  in 
the  very  ghetto  of  the  town.  Above  all,  but  too 
common,  is  the  mean  and  sometimes  noisome  alley  of 
access  by  which  the  players  have  to  creep  into  their 
building.  All  this  is  but  some  half-remnant  of  the 
old  squirearchical  or  magisterial  theory  that  players 
were  rogues  and  “  vagabones,”  and  were  to  be  dealt 
with  as  such ;  and  perhaps,  too,  of  an  existing  im¬ 
pression,  that  the  profession  of  a  player,  in  a  broad 
view,  belongs  to  an  inferior  caste.  It  is  not  too 
,  much  to  say,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  feeling  is  ow- 
|;  ing  to  this  mean  housing  of  the  drama, —  these 

I  shabby  buildings  and  mean  quarters, this  hiding 
jj  out  of  sight. 

II  Abroad,  on  the  contraiy,  what  does  the  State  do  V 
It  pitches  on  some  open  Place  with  a  commanding 
position,  and  raises  thereon  a  solid,  handsome,  spa¬ 
cious,  showy,  architectural  pile.  We  can  walk 
round  it ;  every  side  has  features  of  its  own.  We 
ascend  to  it  by  steps.  It  is  an  object  —  a  landmark 
as  it  were  —  that  has  been  built  by  the  town,  and 
has  cost  about  as  much  as  a  Royal  Palace.  In 
France  there  is  actually  a  style  of  architecture  for 
the  theatres,  and  side  by  side  with  all  the  new  Paris¬ 
ian  improvements  there  have  risen  noble  theatri- 

I  cal  structures,  vast  and  massive  outside,  whose  name 
the  stranger  is  sure  to  ask.  On  the  (^uai,  the  great 
:  bouses  of  the  Chatelet  and  the  Lyrique  face  each 
I  other  with  a  wide,  open  space  between,  with  hand- 
I  some  facades  and  with  that  honest,  self-asserting  air, 
of  being  a  theatre,  which  foreign  houses  have.  Our 
j  theatres,  when  they  make  any  architectural  pretence 
I  at  all,  try  something  in  the  shape  of  a  pour  sham 
;  portico  or  a  scenic  front,  which,  architecturally,  is 
neither  fish,  llesh,  nor  fowl.  Round  the  French  play- 
i  house,  on  the  lower  story,  runs  the  bright  cale,  ] 
!  crowded  between  the  acts,  where  the  bell  ti'om  the 
j  stage  rings  to  give  notice  that  the  play  is  about  to 
I  begin.  There,  too,  is  the  bright  door,  labelled,  “  En- 
I  trance  for  the  artists,”  —  not  in  a  mean  alley,  but 
I  opening  on  the  broad  street.  And  artists  —  the  in- 
I  variable  title  —  is  a  much  more  complimentary  name 
j  than  stage-players,  as  actors  used  to  be  contemptu¬ 
ously  termed  with  us.  Even  about  the  older  French 
playhouses  there  is  a  stately  palatial  air,  a  little  old- 
1  fashioned  and  rusted,  but  not  in  the  least  wanting 
dignity,  as,  for  example,  in  the  theatre  at  Marseilles, 
and  in  the  French  Opera  Comicpie  and  the  Franc^ais, 
—  that  model  of  a  stately  theatre.  But  even  in 
the  last  century  the  rules  that  should  guide  the 
building  and  arrangements  of  a  theatre  h.ad  been 


carefully  studied  by  the  French  architects,  and  we 
can  find,  by  turning  over  the  wonderful  volumes  of 
the  Encyclopedia,  most  elaborate  plans,  drawn  to 
scale  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  theatre.  ■  But  the 
most  perfect  homage  to  the  dignity  of  the  stage  is 
found  in  the  new  French- Opera,  —  the  most  gor¬ 
geous  temple  in  the  world,  vast,  enormous  in  its 
proportions,  almost  barbaric  in  its  magnificence,  — 
rich  in  gold  and  bronze,  and  crusted  over  with 
precious  marbles.  This  noble  pile,  placed  on  the 
most  precious  spot  in  the  capital,  where  every  inch 
of  ground  might  be  covered  with  napoleons,  is  an  al¬ 
most  monumental  proof  by  which  our  gay  neighbors 
wish  to  proclaim  to  the  world  their  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  the  great  art.  And  the  artists  who  are 
attached  to  the  service  of  such  splendid  temples  must 
be  jii^iportionably  ennobled.  This  public  recog¬ 
nition,  then,  seems  to  be  an  Important  reason  for 
the  superiority  of  the  French  stage,  —  a  recognition 
much  more  substantial  than  our  old,  poor  title  of 
Ills  Majesty’s  Servants,  which  was  in  reality  intended 
for  anything  but  a  compliment.  In  France  the 
comedians  of  the  King,  or  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  the 
Republic,  are  in  the  service  of  the  .State,  as  much  as 
the  soldier  and  the  sailor;  and  when  the  term  is 
complete,  the  State  takes  care  of  them  with  a  sub¬ 
stantial  pension. 

Another  substantial  reason  for  the  superiority  of 
the  Gallic  stage  is  to  be  found  in  the  national  charac¬ 
ter,  which  is  eminently  histrionic.  In  a  French  con¬ 
versation,  a  French  speech,  a  French  sermon  even, 
there  is  always  present  an  eternal  vivacity,  a  gay 
helping  out  of  the  thought  with  other  aids  besides 
that  of  the  voice,  —  aids  which  arc  quite  as  potent, 
namely',  gesture,  expressions  of  the  eyes  and  face 
and,  above  all,  of  the  shoulders.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  pleasant  esprit,  —  wit  almost, — the  constant 
lurking  insinuation,  in  lieu  of  plain  statement,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  true  acting.  The  half  un¬ 
domestic  life  of  the  Frenchman,  which  sends  him  so 
much  abroad  of  nights,  renders  him  more  exigeant 
as  to  the  charauiter  of  the  pastime  on  which  his 
entertainment  so  seriously  depends. 

Again,  too,  it  must  be  said  that  the  French  artists 
are  a  superior  class  to  the  English  players  ;  superior 
In  tastes  and  accomplishments.  Their  tastes,  habits, 
mode  of  life,  everything,  are  superior.  Their  pas¬ 
times  and  accomplishments  would  amaze  our  Eng¬ 
lish  players,  and  perhaps  e.xcite  their  contempt. 
'They  are  nearly  all  collectors,  and  what  arc  called 
in  France  amateurs.  Thus  M.  Grivot,  of  the 
Vaudeville,  is  fond  of  etching,  and  is  curious  in 
bronzes.  St.  Germain  collects  rare  books.  Des- 
rieux  delights  in  pottery,  and  people  go  to  see  his 
specimens  of  old  faience  ware.  The  more  fiimous 
Doche  has  an  exquisite  little  museum  of  rare  Dres¬ 
den  and  dainty  curiosities.  Kopp,  one  of  the  droll 
coterie  in  the  Grande  Duchesse,  has  a  collection  of 
pictures  worth  80,000  francs.  Lassouche,  of  the 
i’alais  Royal,  collects  china.  One  actor  has  a  col¬ 
lection  of  clocks  of  Louis  XIV.;  another,  a  choice 
little  cabinet  by  Meissonier ;  a  third  is  a  good  sculp¬ 
tor  ;  a  dozim  paint  landscapes,  nearly  all  are  mu¬ 
sicians,  and  most  play  on  the  violin.  As  for  the 
actresses,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  second 
one  sings  skilfully,  and  plays  the  pianoforte  as  a 
matter  of  course.  IM.sny  French  actors  write  ele¬ 
gant  and  lively  verses, — procerhe^,  sometimes, — 
which  they  act  for  their  own  amusement.  All  this 
betokens  a  refined  tone  of  thought.  The  directors 
of  the  theatres  are  very  often  skilled  and  succes,sful 
dramatists,  aad  more  often  still  trained  and  refined 
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critics,  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  on  Influ¬ 
ential  papers.  The  green  rooms  are  not  like  onrs, 
bare,  unfurnished  apartments,  but  noble  salons,  full 
of  busts  of  great  players  and  dramatic  authors, 
covered  with  pictures  of  scenes  from  ^eat  nlavs  by 
great  artists,  furnished  with  presents  from  tne  kings 
of  France.  As  we  look  up  from  the  street  between 
the  acts,  we  see  these  attractive  salons,  and  know 
that  the  artists  who  are  entertained  therein  cannot 
but  respect  themselves  and  hold  their  profession  re¬ 
spected. 

But,  above  all,  the  French  stage  is  superior,  be¬ 
cause  its  plays  are  superior.  French  play-writers 
are  artists,  with  a  most  delicate  touch,  ami  a  skill  in 
construction  that  is  almost  instinct.  They  give 
their  actors  characters  to  act ;  the  actors  give  them 
in  return  a  rich  store  of  spirit,  vivacity,  an(h  abun¬ 
dant  detail  of  humor;  and  pliu'cr  and  writer  act 
and  react  upon  each  other.  IIow  firm  the  touch, 
how  elegant  the  treatment!  nothing  is  ponderous, 
nothing  laborious.  And  this,  too,  is  the  secret  of 
their  success.  They  hold  up  the  mirror  to  their 
own  curious  social  life;  at  night,  the  Frenchman  in 
his  stall  sees  reflected  to  him  the  oddities  of  the 
day,  —  what  might  have  happened  and  has  hap¬ 
pened.  We  adapt  these  trifles,  and  the  result  is  a 
burlesque  e.xaggeration,  —  not  founded  on  reality, 
and  unsuited  to  an  English  audience,  who  have  no 
social  standard  to  measure  it  by.  Long  ago,  when 
the  English  dramatist  took  a  simple  and  original 
course,  and  despised  his  neighbors  too  much  to 
borrow  or  adapt  from  them,  his  pieces  were  real, 
living,  and,  what  was  better,  amusing  and  enter¬ 
taining.  It  is  surprising  that  the  incompatibility 
of  these  French  plots,  or  more  properly  French 
equivoques,  with  English  customs  and  manners, 
should  not  be  perceived.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
well-known  little  sketch  of  the  five  or  si.x  young 
ladies  expecting  a  gentleman  visitor,  of  whom  they 
have  great  hopes,  and  who  at  last  arrives  with 
rather  showy  dress  and  manners.  Later  comes  the 
piano-tuner,  a  retiring,  quiet  gentleman,  who  re¬ 
mains  in  the  background,  as  suits  his  supposed 
position,  and  of  whom  only  the  amiable  girl  of  the 
party  takes  any  notice.  After  an  extravagant  dis¬ 
play  of  devotion  to  the  showy  gentleman,  and  a 
corresponding  contempt  for  the  other,  it  comes  out 
at  last  that  the  tuner  is  the  real  gentleman,  and 
the  showy  one  the  tuner.  This  little  trifle  will,  of 
course,  find  its  way  to  the  English  boards,  but  we 
can  conceive  under  what  disguise,  and  in  what 
heavy  native  buckram.  It  will  not  bear  transplant¬ 
ing  ;  for  the  situation  is  French,  and  might  occur 
in  any  of  those  Parisian  flats  where  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  staircase,  and  people  are  going  up  and  down  con¬ 
stantly.  But,  when  the  piece  comes  to  our  boards, 
the  tuner  will  enter  as  Twingles ;  the  gentleman  as 
Mr.  Fitzpoppet.  We  shall  have  a  bevy  of  the  bois¬ 
terous  young  ladies  attached  to  the  burlesque,  and 
an  additional  Betty  or  Mary  as  comical  household 
housemaid  to  rush  in  and  cause  fright,  and  intro¬ 
duce  comic  “  concealing  business,”  —  in  the  piano 
perhaps,  —  by  the  news  that  “  Missus  is  cornin’ !  ” 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  French  and 
English  playing  will  be  conceded,  and  that  the  su¬ 
periority  lies  with  the  French  will  likewise  be 
admitted  by  all,  save  the  members  of  the  British 
branch  of  the  profession.  The  reason  is  because  wo 
are,  in  familiar  phrase,  moving  on  another  tack. 
It  may  be  profitable,  therefore,  to  institute  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two  s^'stems;  and  the  most 
agreeable  way  of  doing  so  would  be  by  investigat¬ 


ing  a  few  of  the  more  recent  and  notable  succesiei 
on  the  French  boards.  Of  the  Fran^ais  piece 
Paul  Forrestier,  little  can  be  said,  save  that  it  las 
the  conventional  French  immorality,  which  tniglrt 
seem  bad  enough ;  but  it  is  dull,  which  the  Frenci 
would  consider  worse.  Not  so  the  acting,  which  is 
admirable.  We  see  in  it  the  admirable  Favart  ~ 
rather  passes  now,  but  full  of  repressed  passion 
and  who,  when  she  gives  way  to  a  burst,  shoin 
that  she  is  stru^ling  to  keej)  back  as  much  pas- 
sion  as  she  expresses.  This  is  the  true  theatncnl 
art  of  indicating  rather  than  expressing  emotion. 
Our  actresses  might  learn  from  Favart  this  dis¬ 
ciplined  fury,  this  suppressed  agitation,  half  «. 
vealed  in  eyes,  mouth,  figure,  attitude,  —  in  short, 
in  the  way  in  which  injured  and  outraged  moth¬ 
ers  and  wives  display  their  feelings  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  drawing-room  or  parlor.  With  her  black 
dress  and  pale  face  she  gives  us  the  look  of  shrink¬ 
ing  terror.  With  her  we  have  the  torrent  of* 
words,  stumbling  and  tripping  over  each  other; 
the  unconscious  retreating  and  cowering,  —  not  the 
stage  stride ;  the  tying  and  twisting  of  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  —  in  short,  the  life-like  air  which  mnst 
come  from  the  fact  of  the  actress  dismissing  all  con¬ 
ventional  stage  associations,  and  fancying  she  is  in 
some  real  situation.  Happy  is  the  Frani^ais  in  its 
young  lover,  Delaunay,  handsomest  of  adorers,  who 
looks  about  twenty,  and  whose  cheeks  are  not  bine 
from  excessive  shaving ;  who  walks  like  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  is  exquisitely  dressed.  So  with  the  no  less 
admirable  Got,  his  rough,  honest  friend,  who  is  in 
love  with  the  same  lady.  Never  did  stage  loret 
play  his  rejection  so  admirably.  The  look  of  pe^ 
plexity  and  distress,  the  not  knowing  what  to  sar, 
—  the  attempt  to  speak  and  make  a  last  appei,  1 
the  going  to  the  door,  the  general  uncertainty,— 
were  points  new,  and  drawn  from  the  great  volnme 
of  human  nature.  Why  that  volume,  so  cheap,  ac¬ 
cessible,  and  translated  into  every  language,  shoold 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  our  English  players,  is  b- 
comprehensible. 

The  French  romantic  melodramas  —  where  lore, 
passion,  fighting,  adventure,  hair-breadth  ’scapes, 
handsome  men  and  women,  and  fine  dresses  and 
scenery,  all  flash  before  us  —  have  a  certain  charm 
and  fascination ;  but  they  have  a  charm  in  their 
own  country  which  they  lose  when  transported  to 
us.  When  deformed  and  adapted  to  the  English 
stage,  they  want  the  link  of  sympathy ;  for  they  are 
wholly  French,  —  in  character,  manners,  epoch,  and 
adventure  itself.  They  reflect  the  romantic  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  country,  which  has  a  corner  in  the 
breasts  of  the  most  practical  and  mercantile  among 
Frenchmen.  The  French  public,  like  the  gallery 
of  a  transpontine  theatre,  admires  and  weeps  over 
representations  of  self-devotion,  self-sacrificc,  the 
rescue  of  unhappy  ladies,  and  the  satisfactory 
punishment  of  aristocratic  and  heartless  assailants 
of  female  virtue.  In  this  cla.«s  of  piece  the  story  b 
usually  drawn  from  French  history  or  romance,  and 
the  mirror  is,  as  it  were,  held  up  to  French  nature 
in  the  house.  There  is,  therefore,  a  true  rapjxrrt 
between  actor  and  audience  such  as  we  in  England 
have  not.  Again,  we  have  not  the  true  hero  of  ro¬ 
mance,  —  the  noble  melodraraatie  lover  and  fighter, 
with  a  handsome  face,  a  good  figure,  and  an  lnte^ 
csting  and  heroic  carriage  and  demeanor,  —  and, 
above  all,  with  a  melodious  voice,  and  that  demi- 
chant,  musical  and  melancholy,  which  is  almost  de 
rigueur.  Over  French  melodramatic  pieces  —  ex¬ 
travagant,  far-fetched,  as  they  are  too  often  —  there 
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it  spread  a  charm  which  always  interests.  But  it  is 
grievous  to  think  that  »ven  this  spe'cialile  is  begin- 
jing  to  disappear.  We  think  of  the  old  Porte  St. 
Jlartin  and  its  glories,  —  that  wonderful  playhouse 
jun  up,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  serve 
It  a  temporary  booth  until  a  new  and  more  endur¬ 
ing  structure  should  be  got  ready,  and  which  has 
^urisbed  ever  since,  —  and  of  its  long  line  of  glo¬ 
ries.  No  theatre  could  boast  of  such  an  important 
jerks  of  plays,  which  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
French  drama.  The  Tour  de  Nesle,  the  Chiffon- 
nier,  Belphegor,  the  charming  Vicysrine,  Le  Bossu, 
—  which  is  our  Duke’s  Motto,  —  the  Vautrin  of 
Balsac,  and  Richard  Darlington,  are  only  a  few 
imong  the  list.  But  the  mantle  —  if  a  theatre  has 
a  mantle  —  of  the  old  Porte  St.  Martin  has  been 
contemptuously  thrown  off  and  picked  up  by  a  new¬ 
er  and  more  gorgeous  house,  —  the  Chatelet.  There 
we  can  see  the  villain’s  career  worked  out  stead¬ 
ily,  with  dignity  and  due  magnificence.  This  no¬ 
ble  building  is  noted  for  its  perfect  arrangements, 
its  enormous  coulisses,  where  the  mechanical  re¬ 
sources  stretch  over  a  vast  deal  of  ground,  and 
where  the  joke  runs  that  the  stage-manager  rides 
about  on  horseback  to  give  his  orders.  The  house 
is  famous  for  having  the  best  theatrical  orchestra  in 
Paris,  directed  by  one  of  the  Cheri  family ;  and  let 
it  be  said  that,  for  a  stately  and  pathetic  melodra¬ 
ma,  a  full  orchestra  —  rich  in  melodious  airs,  that 
can  give  out  broad  and  flesh-creeping  chords  —  is 
absolutely  essential.  A  vast  amount  of  really  good 
orchestral  music  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  many 
strong  points  of  the  French  stage. 

At  the  Chatelet  we'  have  the  Vengeur,  of  which 
so  much  was  talked  before  it  was  ready,  and  which 
was  considered  a  fiasco  when  it  did  a]>pear.  It 
scarcely  deserves  such  a  condemnation,  and  seems 
an  interesting  and  romantic  piece,  catching  happily 
i  enough  the  tone  of  the  period  described.  On  the 
I  London  stage  we  fancy  ourselves  tolerably  familiar 
;  with  the  Revolution,  and  there  is  no  period  which 
the  regular  costumier  could  mount  so  readily.  Yet 
something  more  is  needed  than  tricolored  sashes, 
and  top-boots,  and  high-collared  coats,  and  allusions 
to  Mussier  Roberspear  and  Darntong.  In  the  Ven- 
^  geur  a  tone  of  heroic  sacrifice  is  present  throughout, 
and  the  characters  are  played  In  a  natured,  unstagey 
1  way,  which  imparts  an  air  of  perfect  reality.  The 
!  piece  turns  on  the  nautical  side  of  the  Revolution. 
•  A  young  sea-captain,  pursued  by  a  vindictive  rival, 
'  and  separated  from  his  sweetheart,  finally  sacrifices 
I  himself  for  her  sake,  and  goes  down  on  board  the 
I  Vengeur  in  the  fashion  in  which  the  original  vessel 
did  not  go  down.  This  hero  was  played  by  a  hand- 
I  some  man,  with  a  musical  voice,  in  whose  bearing 
!  and  &ce  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  an  interest. 
He  seemed  at  home,  also,  in  his  dress,  —  one  of  the 
points  in  which  our  native  actors  are  deficient ;  and 
mdeed  I  find  it  noted,  by  an  acute  critic,  to  the 
praise  of  the  famous  Bressant,  that  “  he  seemed  to 
carry  every  suit  of  clothes  he  put  on  as  if  it  was  his 
ordinary  dress.”  AVe,  who  have  seen  artists  in  our 
own  land  in  Louis  Quatorze  dress,  or  worse,  in  a 
dress  evening  suit  of  the  day,  know  what  a  divorce 
seems  to  exist  between  the  clothes  and  their  wear¬ 
ers,  and  what  an  amount  of  buckram  is  present  for 
which  no  tailor  is  responsible. 

_  The  scenery  of  this  piece,  too,  suggests  a  reflec¬ 
tion.  It  is  commonly  said  that  in  that  department, 
at  least,  “we  beat  the  French,”  and  proof  is  in- 
s^ced  In  the  scenes  of  Alhambra  transformation 
pieces,  which  have  been  sold  to  French  theatres. 


But  this  is  altogether  a  mistake.  In  a  landscape,  — 
in  effects  with  the  lime- light,  in  transformation  de¬ 
vices,  in  mechanical  changes,  in  color,  our  superior¬ 
ity  may  be  admitted;  but  in  purely  picturestjue 
effect  —  in  the  tone  of  a  scene  and  the  conception 

—  the  French  artists  show  they  are  our  masters. 
They  have  the  touch.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Vengeur  there  was  a  scene  in  old  Paris,  —  a 
lonely  street,  admirably  broken  up  with  Gothic 
houses  and  porches  and  effects  of  shadow ;  and  over 
all  there  was  a  tone  of  tranquil  mystery  thrown,  as 
though  the  times  were  those  of  danger  and  plots. 
The  red-cap  business  and  sabot-clattering  was  not 
overdone,  as  it  would  have  been  near  home.  The 
colors  were  all  subdued.  There  was  a  pleasant 
comic  underplot  turning  on  the  embarrassments  of  a 
portly  barber.  One  scene  in  this  piece  shows  in  a 
small  way  how  perfectly  the  French  understand  the 
true  principles  of  fun.  The  barber  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  let  his  shop  for  a  few  hours  to  a  stranger, 
who  affects  to  have  some  eccentric  aim,  but  in  real¬ 
ity  is  a  Royalist  conspirator,  who  wants  the  place  as 
a  rendezvous.  The  barber  has  no  business  himself, 
and  chuckles  •  over  having  taken  in  the  stranger. 
Almost  at  once  a  customer  arrives  and  wishes  to  be 
shaved.  Then  another,  and  another,  —  in  short  a 
legion  of  conspirators.  The  amazement  of  the  bar¬ 
ber  at  this  sudden  influx  of  custom  was  admirable  ; 
but  not  less  admirable  was  the  bearing,  the  supremely 
natural  manner,  of  the  strangers,  mere  supernumer¬ 
aries,  with  only  a  sentence  to  say,  but  who  actually 
secmeil  to  be  what  they  represented,  — people  com¬ 
ing  in  from  the  street. 

Later  in  the  piece  there  came  a  scene  represent¬ 
ing  the  deck  of  a  man-of-war  of  the  old  pattern, 
which  to  those  accustomed  to  our  theatrical  decks, 
to  Black-eyed  Susan,  and  even  to  the  Africalne  at 
Covent  Garden,  must  have  been  startling,  —  so  pic¬ 
turesque,  so  really  original,  was  the  whole  concep¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  going  straight  back,  the  ship  ran 
diagonally  across  the  stage.  There  were  sails,  masts, 
cannon,  port-holes,  cabins,  all  indicated  with  that 
touch  which  is  so  much  more  valuable  and  effective 
than  the  mere  servile  reproduction,  or  fac-simile 
making,  which  seems  to  be  the  fashion  on  our  stage. 
Then  Ibllowed  a  Chant  du  Vengeur, — «  fine  and 
spirited  scene,  grouped  with  surprising  taste  and  ef¬ 
fect,  and  with  a  middies’  dance,  —  wonderful  in  spirit 
and  originality.  The  last  scene  —  the  sinking  of 
the  vessel  —  was  a  surprising  triumph  ;  and  though 
vessels  rolling  on  a  practicable  sea  are  familiar 
enough  now,  even  this  was  done  in  an  original  way, 
and  on  true  stage  principles.  At  a  certain  London 
theatre  there  was  given  lately  a  piece  in  which  there 
was  a  ship  also,  on  whose  deck  the  characters  were 
to  talk  and  move  about  The  vessel  had  to  strike  a 
rock  and  go  down  slowly  with  all  hands,  the  soldiers 
standing-  gallantly  to  their  post,  refusing  to  save 
themselves  before  the  ladies.  The  main  deck  and 
fore  deck  were  both  brought  in.  There  was  a  sail 
set,  and  the  whole  was  considered  a  triumph  of  me¬ 
chanical  skill.  Yet  nothing  more  journeyman-like 
or  untheatrical  could  have  been  conceived.  The 
vessel,  as  it  stood  on  the  canvas  waters,  was  about 
the  size  of  a  small  yacht  The  figures  of  the  actora 
were  about  three  times  the  height  of  the  hull  of  this 
large  troop  ship ;  and  though  the  heroine  came  up 

—  with  difficulty  —  through  a  little  hutch  that  was 
called  a  cabin,  and  was  made  love  to  by  the  lover, 
the  helmsman,  who  was  turning  a  practicable  wheel 
about  a  foot  off,  heard  every  syllable,  there  being 
no  room  for  him  to  get  farther  away.  Such  is  the 
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result  ot  realisiu.  The  true  principle  of  theatrical  I 
effect  18  to  convey  the  idea  of  size,  which  will  make 
a  deeper  impression  than  size  itself.  Now  this  Ven- 1 
eur  ship  illustrates  the  difference.  They  only 
rought  on  a  portion  of  the  vessel.  One  half  was 
!  under  the  rolling  waves,  —  the  half  nearest  the 
I  spectator.  We  saw  the  whole  width  of  the  deck ; 

!  at  the  stern,  high  in  the  air,  a  huge  stump  of  a  mast 
f  banged  to  and  fro,  the  hull  itself  rolling  and  getting 
:  deeper  in  the  water  every  moment.  There  was  very 

[  little  more  superficial  space  used  in  this  vessel  than 

I‘  in  the  Knglish  yacht  before  described.  Yet  the 

effect  was  overpowering. 

Now  we  change  the  scene  to  the  gay  temple  of 
the  Varl<'tcs,  —  pleasant,  and  festive,  and  inviting 
in  its  very  name.  Even  in  these  nitiiies  of  French 
theatres  we  maj^  see  the  nice  logical  accuracy  and 
love  of  distinctions  which  allot  to  each  house  a 
separate  department.  These  titles  are  for  the  most 
part  a  little  grotcsipic,  and,  as  denoting  the  class  and 
i  quality  of  piece  performed,  contract  curiously  with 
those  of  the  London  houses,  which  take  their  names 
from  their  street  or  quarter.  The  Voru'li’s  has 
been  tolerably  constant  to  its  special  department. 
When  the  history  of  the  French  theatres  conies  to 
be  written,  a  large  space  must  be  given  to  the  work 
of  Offenbach,  the  pleasantest  tune-writer  of  the 
day.  For,  after  all,  the  great  crowd  must  have  its 
tunes  to  whistle  and  sing,  as  they  work,  or  lounge 
by,  or  drive  their  carts ;  and  though  our  music-hall 
songs  are  becoming  as  necessary  to  the  public  as 
its  penny  paper,  Offenbach  is  valuable  —  precious 
even  —  as  supplying  a  far  higher  class  of  commodity. 
We  may  call  his  productions  trivial,  light,  frothy ; 
there  is  a  certain  attraction  about  them,  a  sparkling 
gayety  and  life,  which  makes  them  acceptable. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  now  to  look  for  what 
can  be  called  true  burlesque.  A  pleasant  delusion 
exists  that  we  are  in  possession  of  it,  and  the  con¬ 
fiding  believer  in  the  prosperity  of  the  British  drama 
points  triumphantly  to  theatre  after  theatre  playing 
Mr.  Byron’s  and  Mr.  Burnand’s  popular  burlesques 
1  for  month  after  month.  Yet  these  pieces  are  utter- 
j  ly  outside  the  realms  of  true  burles(jue.  They  are, 

‘  indeed,  excellent  and  amusing  show.s ;  and  for  those 
who  are  cofttented  with  troops  of  handsome  women, 
whose  dresses  —  or  at  least  the  folds  of  drapery 
attached  to  their  figures  —  are  of  the  richest  mate¬ 
rial,  —  with  fine  scenery,  with  violent  dancing,  with 
female  characters  played  by'  men  and  male  charac¬ 
ters  by'  women,  with  the  slang  songs,  —  brought  in 
without  even  appropriateness,  —  with  contorted 
puns,  and  a  itory  so  disloc.ated  as  to  be  almost  unin- 
;  telligiblc,  —  for  them  there  is  abundant  entertain- 
i  ment 

!  A  good  while  ago,  before  the  run  of  the  existing 
school  of  farce  had  set  in,  ilr.  Montagu  Tigg  gave  a 
dinner-party'  to  Mr.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  at  "which  a 
guest,  called  Mr.  Pip,  quoted  the  opinions  of  a 
theatrical  viscount  on  the  decay  of  the  drama: 
“  What ’s  the  good  of  Sliakespcare,  Pip  . 

There ’s  a  lot  of  feet  in  Shakespeare’s  verse ;  but 
there  ain’t  any'  legs  worth  mentioning  in  Shakc- 
■  speare’s  plays,  —  are  there,  Pip "?  Juliet,  Desdemo- 
;  na.  Lady  Macbeth,  and  all  the  rc.st  of  ’em,  whatever 

!  their  names  are,  might  as  well  have  no  legs  at  all, 

for  anything  the  audience  know  about  it,  Pip  'f  ...  . 
What ’s  the  legitimate  objeet  of  the  drama,  I’ip 
Human  nature.  What  are  legs?  Human  nature. 
Then  let  us  have  plenty  of  leg-pieces,  Pip.”  The 
noble  viscount’s  taste,  a  little  singular  then,  was 
soon  to  be  gratified;  but  he  could  hardly  have 
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dreamed  that  the.  exhibition  ot  human  nature,  m 
the  shape  of  leg-pieces,  was  to  become  so  universal 

Than  true  burlesque  nothing  is  more  amusing; 
and  the  French  are  tolerably  near  to  the  correct 
standard.  The  true  secret  of  burle.sque  consists  in 
artfully  developing  the  subject  to  be  ridiculed  into 
extravagance,  without  leaving  out  what  may  be 
called  the  unconscious  element.  For  this  is  one  of 
the  highest  triumphs  of  ridicule,  to  show  that  the 
object  laughed  at  is  unaware  that  he  Is  causing 
merriment.  Tried  by  this  test,  we  see  at  a  glance  '] 
how  our  ’ourlcsque  actors  start  at  the  outset  on  I 
wrong  principles.  They  come  forwanl  as  titular 
buffoons,  —  not  using  the  word  in  its  offensive  sense.  ' 

—  and  create  convulsions  of  laughter  by  absurd  ! 

and  grotesque  gesture,  grimace,  and  speech.  At  ^ 
every  motion  they  seem  to  say,  “  How  funny,  how  ' 
comical,  I  am  exerting  myself  to  be!”  I 

Then  again  for  the  story.  In  a  burlesque  of  elas-  1 
sical  incident,  for  instance,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  ' 
first  of  all,  that  tlie  outline  only  of  the  story  is 
familiar  to  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  and  that  the 
whole  event  is  so  remote  as  to  be  cast  in  the  dim 
and  uncongenial  mists  of  supernatural  history. 
There  exists  an  element  of  .absurdity  in  the  mere 
revival  of  old-fishioned  habits  and  manners,  and 
.almost  incoiiijirehensible  inodes  of  thought,  just  as  a 
street  cro.vd  will  laiigli  .at  a  foreigner,  his  dress  .and 
ways.  If,  then,  —  assuming  that  human  nature  is 
the  same  in  every  age,  heathen  as  well  as  Cliristian, 

—  we  convey  th.at  there  were  men  and  women 
acting  then,  much  as  men  and  women  do  in  our 
time,  and  find  the  solution,  as  jt  were,  of  the  legend 
in  the  simple  motives,  the  meannesses,  or  little 
passions  of  our  own  time,  the  result  becomes  surpris¬ 
ing  and  diverting  to  the  highest  degree.  This,  it 
would  seem,  is  the  true  meaning  of  burlesque,  and, 
tried  by  this  test,  it  will  be  seen  how  widely  the 
most  popular  jiieces  have  diverged  from  such  a 
plan.  'Piius  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Sappho  and 
Paris,  and  a  hundred  such,  have  all  passed  over 
the  only  means  by  which  true  fun  could  be  extract¬ 
ed  from  such  a  dry  storehouse  as  Lempriere,  and 
have  fallen  back,  as  we  have  seen,  on  dances  and 
dres-ses  and  good  looks,  —  things  which  by  repetition 
must  grow  monotonous.  There  is  nothing  surely 
appropriate  in  Venus  or  Juno,  or  all  the  gods 
together,  bursting  into  a  breakdown ;  it  is,  in  fact, 
discordant  with  classic  story.  If  we  were  to  point 
to  one  English  piece  which  is  a  perfect  burlesque,  we 
should  name  Ai.  Planchc’s  Medea,  with  Air.  Charles 
Alatliews  playing  in  it.  There  we  have  the  true 
principle  applied.  Medea  behaves  as  a  termagant 
mother  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  do  in 
corresponding  circumstances ;  but  the  most  exquisite 
part  of  the  whole  is  the  reproduction  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  chorus,  who  are  viewed  precisely  as 
some  irreverent  (Ireek  jester  of  the  time  might  have 
been  inclined  to  describe  them.  Those  who  have 
pored  over  the  Greek  plays  have  often  smiled  over 
the  comments  and  interruptions  of  these  solemn 
fuglemen.  It  became  iiiiposdble  to  shut  out  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  how  the  thing  would  work.  V/cre  they 
prcfessiunals  ?  how  did  they  look  ?  did  they  rehearse 
these  interruptions  ?  how  much  had  they  a  week  ? 
&c.  As  we  sit  and  look  at  AI.  I’lanchd’s  piece,  we 
actually  .setm  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  —  though 
an  absurd  one,  —  and  tlie  whole  leaves  a  sense  of 
fun  and  relish  of  enjoyment  so  lasting  as  to  linger 
in  the  mind  for  years. 

The  French,  too,  are  in  possession  of  the  secret, 
as  may  be  witnessed  in  the  Belle  Hdlhncj  or  in  a 
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character  or  two  of  that  piece.  A  leading  figure  is, 
of  course,  Calchas,  the  high  priest.  Under  English 
treatment  the  point  would  be  to  extract  as  much 
fan  from  him  as  possible,  by  giving  him  artificial 
corpulence,  an  artificial  nose,  and  vast  spectacles. 
In  fact,  on  such  principles  a  heathen  clergyman  was 
thus  dealt  with  not  long  ago  on  the  stage.  A  vast 
I  umbrella  was  placed  under  his  arm,  from  which  he 
'  never  parted,  and  by  whose  aid  he  performed  the 
i  most  grotistpie  dances.  But  the  French  Calchas 
drew  Urnghter-  from  deeper  but  more  inexhaustible 
wells.  With  true  native  profanity,  he  transformed 
the  heathen  priest  into  the  modern  clergyman ;  at 
every  turn  came  out  the  French  ideal  —  for  such 
it  is — of  the  modern  sacerdotalism.  A  thousand 
little  touches  pointed  at  this.  Above  .all,  there  was 
worked  out  a  smug  air  of  comfortable  imposture, 
such  as  the  heathen  priest  would  have  borne  to  a 
!  sharp-eyed  sneering  Greek,  who  saw  through  the 
I  trickery.  The  exijuisite  reality  of  the  whole,  —  the 
I  chaiMCter  of  Calchas,  his  snulTincss,  —  the  snuff  not 
!  being  taken  in  that  noisy  conspicuous  way  which 
belongs  to  the  English  stage,’ but  in  a  corner,  as  it 
were,  in  a  greasy  comfortable  enjoyment,  —  his 
stoop  and  walk,  and  his  inimitably  sly  revelations  of 
disbelief  in  the  imposture  he  was  carrying  on,  —  the 
contrast  of  this  vivid  every-day  portrait  to  the  old 
hestheu  accessories  and  dresses;  the  undercurrent 
of  hints  conveyed,  that  these  old  pagans  were  mum¬ 
ming  and  theatrical,  even  in  their  helmets  and 
'  dresses,  —  all  these  refined  touchings  conveyed  an 
I  idea  of  burlescjue  exquisitely  mirthful. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  suitability 
of  any  story  for  travestie.  ^Ir.  Burnand’s  Ixion  is 
perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  modern  English  bur¬ 
lesque,  and,  in  the  main,  is  treated  on  something 
approaching  the  true  principle.  But  the  incorrig¬ 
ible  individuality  of  our  actors  interposes  here,  as 
usual,  —  the  piece  must  give  way  to  them,  not  they 
to  the  piece,  and  the  whole  is  overlaid  and  con¬ 
torted  with  inopportune  buffoonery  and  inconsistent 
tumbling.  A  subject  for  burlesque  should  be  familiar 
to  the  public  mind,  yet  not  one  that  has  been  rever¬ 
enced.  The  climax  of  absurdity  —  of  sheer  des¬ 
peration  from  want  of  a  subject  —  was' reached  in 
the  late  parodying  of  a  melo-dramatic  novel,  with 
which  the  public  had  not  had  time  to  grow  ac¬ 
quainted,  and  which  some  said  verged  on  burlesrjue 
I  itself.  The  basis  of  successful  burlesque  lies  in  the 
thing  thus  treated  being  as  familiar  as  a  household 
worl 

In  the  Grande  Duchesse  we  again  find  that  ad¬ 
mirable  actor  Christian  in  a  part  so  totally  distinct 
from  his  ordinary  impersonations  as  to  give  us  the 
effect,  as  it  were,  of  its  being  acted  by  another  per¬ 
son.  For  the  intellectual  comic  actor  has  an  im¬ 
mense  advantage  over  the  player  whose  stock  of 
humor  is  made  up  of  contortions,  and  grimaces,  and 
a  peculiar  twang  of  voice.  The  former,  when  he 
takes  up  a  new  character,  depending  on  his  mind 
for  capital,  has  whole  warehouses  that  are  quite  in¬ 
exhaustible,  —  “  his  mind  to  him  a  kingdom  is.”  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Grande  Duchesse,  as 
acted  at  ^he  Varit'Uf,  is,  for  mere  fun  and  comic 
acting,  the  choicest  treat  the  playgoer  has  had  for 
many  years.  A  better  representative  piece  of  the 
French  school  could  not  be  selected,  as  showing 
how  much  is  gained  by  the  wholesome  subservience 
of  the  actor’s  fun  to  the  fun  of  the  drama ;  and  al¬ 
most  too  much  credit  has  been  assigned  to  Schnei¬ 
der’s  share  in  the  performance,  too  little  to  the  ad¬ 
mirable  afld  self-denying  artists  who  played  with 


her.  Mothing  could  have  been  more  perfect  than 
the  graduated  tones  of  bulloonery  amidst  the  actors, 
each  in  his  degree  and  according  to  his*  station, 
never  obtruding,  but  always  heartily  co-operating. 
The  story  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  most  people,  the 
aim  being  to  present  a  caricature  of  the  absurd  re¬ 
lations  growing  out  of  the  life  of  some  tiny  German 
court.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  every  one 
was  in  earnest.  The  exaggerated  but  infinitely 
comic  general,  the  foolish  prince,  and  the  stolid 
Fritz,  gave  but  thfe  very  faintest  indication  —  an 
aside  to  the  audience,  as  it  were — that  they  were 
fooling.  The  story  went  forward  with  a  purpose 
that  was  almost  stern.  Even  the  extravagances  of 
the  heroine  were  prompted  by  the  supposed  high 
spirits  of  the  young  duchess ;  and  the  absunl  taste 
fur  dancing  which  seizes  on  all  the  characters  seemed 
rather  a  frantic  spirit  of  enjoyment  to  which  the 
wisest  might  be  subject,  than  organized  histrionic 
bufi'oonery. 

A  SISTER’S  STORY. 

I. 

Wk  were  waiting  tea  for  David.  He  was  so 
often  late  that  this  was  no  unusual  occurrence.  The 
lamp  were  not  brought  in,  and  little  Winnie  was 
reading  in  the  firelight,  while  I  sat  watching  Erie 
as  he  stood  upon  the  rug  with  that  look  of  thought 
that  he  so  often  wore.  I  had  fallen  into  one  of  my 
dreamy  moods,  as  I  often  did  frhen  we  sat  in  the 
firelight  thus;  going  back  in  my  thoughts  to  the 
time  when  Erie  and  I  were  young  and  merry- 
hearted  Ixiy  and  girl,  and  Winnifred  a  baby,  —  to 
the  time  when  the  dark  cloud  fell  upon  our  home, 
and  the  fatherless  children  were  left  orphans  with 
only  the  little  oAe  to  take  the  vacant  place.  And 
from  that  looking  on  —  on  into  the  misty  future 
when  I  should  resign  the  first  place  in  my  brother’s  — 
ah  well !  who  can  follow  the  dreamy  fancies  of  one 
whose  life  is  blended  with  the  lives  of  others,  and 
who  h.as  lost  all  anticipations  for  herself  alone  !  So 
I  dreamed  on,  looking  in  Erie’s  beautiful  face, — 
beautiful,  though  careworn,  and  with  lines  of  silver 
in  the  dark  hair,  which  age  had  not  brought  there, 

—  and  from  that  to  Winnie’s  bright  childish  head 

—  so  indifferent !  Surely  she  and  David  were 
unlike  Erie  and  me !  Yet  there  was  not  so  much 
difference  in  our  ages  as  any  one  would  think.  I 

—  with  my  serious,  gloomy  face  —  looked,  as  every 
one  told  me,  more  than  three  years  older  than 
David,  with  his  bright  laughing  look  and  young 
winning  manners.  Every  one  said  so  but  himself, 
lie  would  not  have  it  so.  He  would  see  no  change 
in  nine  years,  and  said  I  was  the  same  little,  shy, 
demure  girl  he  left  eighteen,  when  he  first  left  home. 

We  were  very  proud  of  David  and  Winnie,  and 
used  to  talk  for  hours  together — we  two  elder  ones, 
in  a  sort  of  protecting,  fatherly  way  —  of  their  lives 
to  come,  —  with  some  imagining,  even  then,  of  how 
differently  the  sun  would  shine  upon  us  and  upon 
them.  I  had  been  used  to  think  that  Erie’s  heart, 
as  well  as  mine,  was  bound  up  in  those  two ;  but  I 
had  then  begun  to  learn  that  he  had  thoughts  and 
hopes  that  I  might  sympathize  with,  but  might 
never  slwre.  I  had  just  come  back  from  ray  dream¬ 
ing  to  think  that  David  was  even  later  than  usual, 
and  that  the  room  Wi\s  very  silent  without  him, 
when  Winnie  closed  her  book  with  a  little  low 
laugh. 

“  Ellie,  this  story  would  suit  you  exactly,  for  it 
ends  happily  for  everybody.” 
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“  That ’s  right,”  said  I,  cheerfully.  “  And  so  it 
ought.”  They  used  to  joke  me  about  being,  as  they 
said,  so  ^ery  practical,  but  I  was  rather  proud  of  it, 
and  encouraged  it  as  far  as  I  could :  so,  as  I  got 
up  and  rang  the  bell,  I  said,  “  And  so  it  ought.” 
\^nnie,  leaning  forward  on  her  low  seat,  looked  up 
at  Erie.  “  Erfe,  if  you  were  an  author,  —  which 
you  never  will  be,  —  and  were  writing  about  a 
knight,  —  a  good,  tnie  knight,  you  know,  who  does 
everything  right  and  falb  in  love  with  a  {irincess, 
and  a  lit^  poor  maiden  b  in  love  with  him,  how 
wouhl  you  make  it  end  ?  ” 

“  Does  the  princess  love  him  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course  ;  everybody  loves  him.” 

“  Then  I  suppose  he  must  marry  the  princess,” 
he  said,  thoughtfully,  “and  the  lowly  little  girl 
must  die  of  her  unspoken  love-  That  is  how  it 
generally  is,  I  think.” 

His  voice  was  very  low,  and  I  thought  he  spoke 
more  earnestly  than  he  need  have  done  for  such  a 
thing. 

“And  is  that  ending  happily  for  everybody  ?  ” 
laughed  Winnie.  “  How  could  it  end  better  if  he 
did  not  love  her  ?  —  what  effect  would  her  love  have 
upon  him  ?  ” 

“  He  does  n’t  know  anything  about  it,  Fred,” 
said  David’s  merry  voice,  as  Winnifred  sprang  up 
to  greet  him.  “  I  will  tell  you  how  he  would  end  it. 
The  princess  would  discover  a  worm  i’  the  bud  on 
the  damask  cheek  of  the  humble  young  spinster, 
and  though  she  addred  the  knight  with  all  the  ar¬ 
dor  of  a  princess’s  nature,  would  resign  him  nobly  ; 
retire  into  privacy  until  she  made  her  appearance 
at  the  wedding  in  high  life,  when  the  knight,  at 
least  fully  appreciating  the  charms  of  a  domestic 
character,  married  the  maiden  all  forlorn,  —  not  so 
forlorn  just  then  as  might  be,  considering  she  was 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  courtly  husband  and 
various  weddii^  gifts  from  her  magnanimous  sover¬ 
eign.  There,  —  whatever  he  may  say,  —  that 
would  be  Erie’s  version  of  the  story,  would  n’t  it, 
Fred  ?  EfHe,  I ’m  afraid  I ’m  rather  late  to-night, 
are  you  angry  ?  ” 

“  No,  I ’m  not  angry  thb  time,”  I  said,  “  as  it  b 
such  a  very  new  offence.” 

“  I ’m  certain  the  tea  has  been  made  a  long  time,” 
said  he,  gravely  taking  hb  seat  at  the  table,  “  and 
that  our  little  mother  ”  (that  was  one  of  Winnie’s 
names  for  me)  “has  a  smouldering  fear  that  it  is 
cold,  and  that  Erie  will  be  cross  when  he  finds  it 
out.” 


“  I  should  like  to  know  which  (ff  my  two  brothers 
would  be  the  croeser  in  such  a  case,”  said  Winnie, 
bending  over  the  back  of  his  chair;  “and  Day, 
please,  what  b  a  smouldering  fear  ?  ” 

“  When  little  girb  learn  foreign  languj^es,”  said 
David,  cutting  away  at  the  bread,  “  they  must  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  simple  and  arranged  sentences  ; 
but  a  young  man  who  is  master  of  hb  native  tongue 
may  use  it  as  he  pleases.  Erie,  I  have  a  message 
for  yon;  Effie,  I  have  a  parcel  for  you;  Fred,  I 
have  —  nothing  for  you.” 

“  And  bow  did  you  carry  tljat,  Day  ?  ”  said  she, 


quickly. 

“  O,  I  managed,  —  being  strong.” 

“  Well,  go  on.  I  will  Ibten  to  Erie’s  message, 
and  share  Efiie’s  present.  That  will  'do  for  me, 
thank  you.  Now  which  b  to  come  first  ?  ” 

“  Erie,”  he  asked,  “  have  you  been  over  to  Upton 
to-day  ?  Not  another  troublesome  day’s  work  with 
the  steward,  I  hope,  and  that  highly  injured  race  of 
tenants  ?  ”  . 


“  No ;  everything  is  going  on  well.  The  new  cot¬ 
tages  are  nearty  finished ;  the  tenants  aU  ready  with 
their  rent,  I  believe  ;  and  every  one  ready  to  greet 
you  very  gladly  when  you  go  to  take  possession.” 

“  Well,  I’m  too  comfortJible  at  home  to  think  of 
that ;  but  I ’m  afraid  all  this  bothers  you  sadlr 
Erie.” 

“  My  dear  boy,  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  do 
without  it ;  but  when  is  my  message  forthcoming  ?  ” 

“  Bide  a  wee.  Before  that  comes,  I  have  a  piece 
of  general  intelligence  for  the  company  at  large.” 

lie  turned  from  Erie  as  he  spoke,  and,  after  the 
merry  tones  before,  hb  voice  sounded  almost  con¬ 
strained.  It  may  have  been  only  because  his  head 
was  bent  so  low  while  he  was  speaking,  or  perhaps, 
indeed,  it  was  my  fancy  that  made  these  few  words 
sound  different.  * 

“  Mr.  St.  George  and  Hope  have  come  home  a 
month  sooner  than  they  intended.  I  saw  them 
to-day.” 

Winnie  was  the  only  one  who  answered.  Erie 
looked  at  mo  for  a  moment,  then,  meeting  my  eyes, 
his  lowered  suddenly  as  the  dark  crimson  spread 
slowly  over  his  face.  I  busied  myself  with  the  cups, 
looking  at  none  of  them  again. 

“  Where  did  you  see  them,  Day'  asked  Win¬ 
nie  ;  and  the  careless,  natural  question  was* a  relief 
to  all. 

“  I  saw  their  carriage  at  the  station,  and  I  waited 
for  them.  They  are  in  town  still  with  Fletcher,  the 
attorney.  It  was  the  trial  brought  them  home. 
Mr.  St.  George  b  very  glad  to  be  at  home,  though.” 

“  And  Hojie  is  not,  I  suppose,”  said  AVinnie, 
laughing. 

“  Hope  has  the  peculiarity  of  never  being  glad  to  i 
come  home,  —  has  n’t  she,  David  ’?  ” 

“  Hope,”  said  I  quietly,  pouring  out  David’s  third 
cup  of  tea,  and  speaking  because  no  one  ebe  an-  ; 
swered,  —  “  Hope  b  fonder  of  home  than  any  one  I 
know ;  and  she  makes  a  home,  too,  more  than  any  \ 
one.”  , 

“  It  b  a  lonely  old  place  without  her,  anyway,  . 
said  David,  carelessly.  ! 

“  Hopeless,  I  think,  eh,  Erie  ?  ”  said  Winnie  de¬ 
murely  ;  “but  tell  us  how  she  looked.  Day.”  I 

“  I  don’t  know.  The  same  as  she  always  looks,  I 
think.” 

“  She  could  hardly  grow  old  or  change  much  in  : 
any  wav  in  four  months,  AVinnie,”  said  I ;  “  but  what  | 
was  Erie’s  message  ‘f  ”  ^ 

“  Something,  of  course,  about  this  lawsuit,  but  I 
said  I  never  should  remember.  I  think  Mr.  St.  i 
George  looks  upon  yyou,  Erie,  as  a  brother  defend¬ 
ant,  instead  of  a  possible  juror ;  and  now  let  me  see  ^ 
where  b  Effie’s  parcel.”  , 

It  was  a  little  painting  of  a  fisherman’s  wife  and 
child,  looking,  with  frightened,  eager  faces  over  the  , 
stormy  sea  lor  a  boat  they  could  not  find.  A  re-  | 
membramee  Hope  had  brought  me  from  abroad, —  ! 
a  little  remembrance  that  has  been  near  me  through 
years  of  happiness  and  sorrow ;  and  that  b  first  to  ^ 
meet  my  eyes,  among  so  many  unfamiliar  objects, 
when  I  raise  them  from  this  paper  as  I  write.  Af¬ 
ter  I  had  looked  at  it  and  admired  it  quietly  for  a 
long  time,  and  Winnie  had  put  her  little  head  on 
one  side  and  criticised  it  artistically,  I  asked  David 
to  hang  it  for  mel  As  he  took  it  from  mv  hsmd, 
looking  at  it  still  with  an  absent  kind  of  look,  be 
said,  “  I  think  they  will  call  here  on  their  way 
home.  Hope  said,  when  I  left  them,  that  they 
would  sureljr  call,  if  they  passed  at  any  respectable 
hour.  She  is  very  fond  oi  you,  Effie.”  • 
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"  Not  more  fend  af  me,”  said  I,  “  Uian  of  yoa, 
gnd  Erie,  and  Winnie.” 

For,  surely,  why  should  she  be,  when  I  was  so 
very  different  ?  Only  her  kind  loving  heart  could 
make  her  so.  “  But,  Davie,  you  are  worse  than  in- 
corri<dble  not  to  have  told  me  this  before.” 

“  Don’t  be  cross,  little  mother ;  there  is  no  scope 
for  your  celebrated  housekeeping  talents  to  display 
themselves  to-night.  It  was  in  anticipation  of 
mighty  preparations  on  your  part,  I’m  sure,  that 
Hope  satd  so  emphatically  that  they  could  hardly 
stay  a  minute,  as  dinner  would  be  waiting  for  them 
at  home.” 

“  What  a  comfort  it  will  be  to  have  them  back,” 
said  Winnie  again.  “  The  whole  country  looks 
desolate  round  Oakley  Court  when  they  are  away. 
Erie,  your  rides  to  Upton  are  more  pleasant  when 
you  can  call  there,  are  n’t  they  V  ” 

^  Erie  had  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  Winnie 
stood  beside  him.  As  she  spoke  he  looked  up,  — 
still  playing,  —  and  nodded,  with  a  strange  bright 
light  in  his  eyes. 

“  Sing  one  of  my  songs,  Erie,”  she  whispered, 
co-axingly,  and  he  struck  into  the  symphony  of 
«  The  Minstrel  Boy.”  As  he  began  to  sing,  I  heard 
carriage-wheels  pass  under  the  windows.  I  knew 
David  heard  them  too,  because  he  lost  the  rest¬ 
less  look  he  had  had  while  talking  to  me,  and  grew 
quite  still  and  quiet.  Erie  and  Winnie  heard 
nothing  but  the  music,  and  as  they  were  far  away 
from  the  door,  they  never  even  turned  as  David 
opened  it 

Twelve  years,  with  their  lights  and  shadows,  with 
their  waiting  and  hoping,  have  passed  me  by  .since 
that  night ;  but  before  me  now,  as  clear  as  then, 
comes  the  picture  that  I  saw  when  Hope  came  in 
among  us,  in  her  youth  and  radiant  beauty. 

Passing  David  with  a  smile,  she  took  both  my 
hands,  and  kissed  me  eagerly.  I  held  her  from  me 
with  a  strange  intent  look  into  her  face  while  she 
blushed  a  little  soft  bright  blush.  Still  I  held  her, 
fascinating  her  to  look  at  me,  for  I  would  not 
have  her  turn  and  see  —  it  did  not  matter  that 
I  should  see  —  how  white  David’s  face  had  grown, 
and  how  he  strove  to  hide  the  trembling  of  his 
lips. 

It  did  not  matter  that  I  should  see  that  Eric  was 
watching  him,  —  a  new  light  breaking  upon  his  face, 
—  a  new  sorrow,  a  strange  half-comprehended  sor¬ 
row —  in  the  eager,  flushed  face,  and  tender,  pas¬ 
sionate  eyes. 

Looking  back,  I  know  that  one  glance  had  fixed 
it  on  my  mind  forever.  Then  I  thought  I  saw 
them  all  the  time  I  gazed  in  Hope’s  face. 

“Are  there  many  changes,  EfKe,  in  these  long 
four  months  V  ”  She  asked  it  laughing,  but  I  could 
not  answer  so.  The  little  slender  figure  standing 
before  me  was  as  graceful  as  ever ;  the  laige  eyes 
were  as  bright  .and  deep ;  the  waving  dark  hair  just 
as  usual  round  the  dainty  little  face  with  its  changing 
light;  and  yet  there  was  a  change,  and  I  knew 
what  it  was.  That  night  I  read  its  secret  as  I  read 
theirs ;  but  I  answered  her  quite  lightly :  “  David 
seemed  so  uncertain  whether  you  were  changed, 
that  I  thought  I  must  look  for  myself.” 

She  turned  to  greet  Erie  and  Winnie  as  she 
asked,  quietly,  “  And  are  you  uncertain  too  ?  ” 

“  No,  ’  I  said,  almast  hastily,  “  not  at  all.” 

Then  we  talked  all  together  for  a  little,  till  Erie 
turned  aside  with  Mr.  St.  George ;  Hope  fol¬ 
lowed  him  with  her  eyes.  “  How  well  he  looks 
to-night  ?  Eflie,  you  can  hardly  feel  anxious  about 


him  now,”  she  said,  in  her  low,  earnest  voice. 
“  How  different  he  is  to  most  men  one  meets  !  ” 

I  did  not  wonder  that  she  said  H,  but  the  light  in 
his  dark  eyes  awed  me  strangely,  and  I  could  not 
answer.  Then  we  spoke  of  my  picture  and  of  their 
journey.  “  We  are  all  very  much  obliged  to  the 
trial  for  bringing  you  home,  Mr.  St  George,”  said 
I ;  “  but  I  hope  you  won’t  go  back  when  it  js  over.” 

“  Hope  shall  decide,”  be  said,  looking  down  upon 
her.  “  i  am  afraid  she  will  not  let  me  rest.  I  should 
not  like  her  to  hear  me  tell  you,  but  I  assure  you  I 
heard  her  promise  a  certain  Austrian  cavalier  to  be 
back  again  within  a  month.” 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  moment,  could  I  live 
to  forget  all  else!  I  cannot  try  to  tell  the  dead 
despairing  feeling  that  seemed  to  fall  upon  me. 

I  My  first  quick  thought  was,  that  I  must  not  look  at 
Erie  or  David,  yet  I  saw  the  two  faces  more  clearly, 
it  seemed  to  me,  than  I  h<ad  ever  done  before.  The 
I  still,  white  agony  of  Erie’s  shocked  me  even  less 
'  than  the  firm,  compressed  determination  to  bear,  so 
'  strange  on  David’s  merry  lips. 

I  There  was  nothing  could  be  hidden  after  that ! 

!  It  was  only  a  minute  before  Hope  touched  her 
father’s  arm.  “  If  j'ou  must  make  remarks,  please 
try  to  make  them  intelligible,  sir,  —  what  do  you 
mean  ?  ”  He  laughed  heartily.  “  I  mean  that  I 
heard  him  ask  you,  and  that  you  said  you  would, 
indeed,  if  your  poor  old  father  could  be  induced  to 
listen  to  reason.” 

“  And  why,  papa  ?  —  tell  that.” 

“  Because  he  thought  you  were  necessarj-  to  him.” 

“  Eflie,  don’t  listen  to  his  nonsense  ” ;  a  really 
anxious  look  was  on  her  face,  though  she  tried  to 
smile.  “  The  Austrian  cavalier  is  an  old  gentleman, 
older  than  himself,  with  a  delicate,  helpless  young 
wife,  who  hiis  taken  -a  fancy  for  me,  and  is  happier 
with  me  than  with  most  people  ;  and  she  is  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  come  to  England  that  we  said,  if  he  did  not 
bring  her,  we  would  go  and  fetch  them.” 

So  that  was  all,  and  the  lesson  had  been  need¬ 
lessly  learned ;  but  then,  more  than  ever,  I  felt  I 
could  not  look  at  them,  and  I  joined  nervously  in 
the  convereation  till  they  left  ns. 

“  What  was  the  matter,  Eflie,  —  what  was  the 
matter  with  us  all  ?  ”  asked  Winnie,  pushing  back 
her  bright  hair,  as  she  came  to  wish  me  good  night. 
“I  did  not  enjoy  this  visit  at  all, —  did  you ?  ” 

“  It  was  so  short,  dear,”  I  said,  hesitating.  “  Good 
night.”  David  had  taken  the  St.  (ieorges  down  to 
their  carriage,  and  when  I  heard  his  footsteps  pass 
the  window,  I  knew  why  he  walked  away  alone. 

Erie  was  standing  against  the  chimney-piece, 
looking  down  Into  the  fire,  his  face  half  hidden. 
When  he  had  been  alone  a  few  minutes,  he  said  in 
a  slow,  sad  voice,  without  turning :  — 

“  Did  you  know  of  this  before  ?  ” 

“  Of  what  ?  ” 

“  Of  David  and  —  Hope.” 

“  How,  Erie  ?  Why  do  you  put  their  names  to¬ 
gether  ?  ”  A  lump  was  rising  in  my  throat,  and  I 
dare  not  look  at  him. 

“  Did  you  know  that  David  —  loved  her  —  so  ?  ” 

I  looked  up  at  him  in  a  very  passion  of  grief.  “  O 
Erie,  Erie  !  until  to-night  I  never  guessed  what  mis¬ 
ery  she  could  bring.” . 

“  Hush !  is  this  ray  little  Eflie,  —  in  anger  with 
Hope  ?  Dear,  why  should  she  bring  misery  V  ” 

“  Because  —  because  —  O  Erie,  she  does  n’t  love 
him,  —  and  there  is  nothing  but  sorrow.” 

“  She  does  n’t  —  love  —  him.”  He  only  repeated 
.the  words  slowly  and  dreamily. 
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“  And,  Erie,  he  does  not  know,  and  there  is  suf¬ 
fering  to  come.” 

“  No,  EfSe,  not  for  him.  How  do  you  know  she 
does  not  love  him  ?  ” 

“  Do  you  not  know  it  ?  ” 

“  No  —  before  Heaven  —  no !  ” 

“  Then  I  cannot  be  sure  ;  but  if  I  read  her  rightly, 
it  is  not  David  she  loves !  ” 

There  was  a  long  silence,  then  Erie  spoke,  stead¬ 
ily  and  firmly.  “  It  is  quite  clear  to  me,  —  the 
right  and  the  best.  He  could  make  her  so  happy, 
she  could  make  his  life  so  bright,  and  it  will  all 
come  right  when  I  am  gone.” 

“  Erie,  what  do  you  mean  ?  AYhei-c  are  you 
going?” 

“  Away ;  but  only  for  a  time,  Etlie  dear.  When 
it  has  happened  I  will  come  back  to  you.  Little 
mother,  you  will  not  spoil  my  plan  ?  —  you  could 
not  do  it.” 

“  O  Erie !  not  that.  Look  back  upon  your  life. 
Slighted  by  our  father,  —  set  aside  for  a  younger 
son  by  the  mother  you  loved  so  well,  —  even  the 
property  that  should  have  been  yours  given  to  him 
by  that  old  miser  whose  very  name  1  hate,  —  not 
strong  enough  for  the  life  you  chose,  —  and  giving 
up  all  your  sufi'ering  years  to  us !  O  Erie,  dear 
Erie,  —  and  should  he  take  this  too  ?  ”  Then  my 
love  and  sympathy  rose  up  in  all  its  strength,  and  I 
cried  out  passionately  for  his  right.  But  lie  stopped 
me  as  1  clung  to  him,  “  Hush,  EIHe  !  I  have  done 
nothing  yet  of  the  trust  that  was  left  with  me,” 

I  looked  up,  tearless  now,  determined  not  to  add 
to  the  pain  that  was  so  visible  upon  his  face.  “  But, 
Erie,  if  he  guesses  this,  he  will  never  be  happy 
again.” 

“  He  shall  not  guess.” 

“  And  Erie,  suppose  —  suppose  she  loves  you 
better  ? ” 

“  Even  then  he  shall  not  know ;  he  shall  not  see 
me  take  his  blessing.  But  no  need  to  think  of  that. 
She  does  not,  dear ;  and  now  let  us  arrange.” 

I  I  cannot  tell  of  the  hours  we  sat  there,  making 
and  unmaking  plans  ;  silent  sometimes  for  long  min¬ 
utes,  with  our  hearts  too  full  for  speech.  The  faint 
dawn  was  breaking  like  a  line  of  hope  far  away, 
when  at  last  Erie  left  me ;  everything  clear  and  dis¬ 
tinct  in  the  future  we  had  marked  out. 

■  .iVs  I  closed  the  drawing-room  door,  David  came 
out  of  the  library.  He  started  on  seeing  me,  and 
a.sked  why  I  was  so  late,  —  “  Making  plans  for  to¬ 
morrow,  Etlia  ?  ”  I  told  him  yea,  and  smiled  to  see 
that,  but  for  the  wistful  look  in  his  great  blue  eyes, 
his  face  had  its  old  brightness.  “  And  have  you 
been  making  plans  for  the  morrow.  Day  ?  ”  He  was 
beside  me  then,  and  I  put  my  hand  upon  his  shoul¬ 
der  as  I  asked  it.  lie  answered  with  a  simple 
I  “  Yes,”  but  he  looked  into  my  face  as  if  to  see  how 
I  much  I  meant. 

,  *•  Then,  David,  I  hope  they  were  of  love  and  hap¬ 

piness,  for  I  think  that  your  to-morrow  will  have 
1  both.  Good  night.”  lie  held  me  fast.  “  Etlie,  our 
future  is  to  be  spent  together  —  do  you  forget  that  ? 

I  Why,  of  course,  there  must  be  love  and  happi- 
i  ness.” 

“  Ah,  David,  we  shall  see.” 

I  “  Etlie,  you  are  smiling  with  your  heart  full ;  you 
gues.sed  aright,  at  least  you  saw  it,  and  you  know  all 
that  my  own  heart  knows.  It  is  like  you  to  teach 
me  hope,  dear  little  mother ;  but  we  know  each 
other  too  well  to  hide  the  truth.” 

“  David,  I  know  it  all,  an<l  I  say  it  still.” 

He  kissed  me  with  his  own  bright  smile,  in  whicli 


there  was  so  much  of  the  hope  he  was  not  conscious 
of.  We  p.irted  then,  and  the  line  of  light  was 
broad  and  bright  when  I  left  watching  it  at  last  I 

II.  I 

“Efiic,  why  do  you  not  try  to  persuade  Erie 
against  this  wild  scheme  ?  I  wish  you  would,  he 
would  listen  to  you.  IVhy  should  he  go  ?  If'  he  ’ 
wants  money,  there  is  plenty  lying  idle  ;  and  as  for  ' 
occupation,  I ’m  sure  I  don’t  know  what  my  place 
will  do  without  him.  I  wish  he  would  give  it  up. 

Do  urge  him  to  do  so.” 

“  I  don’t  think  he  will.  Day;  he  is  bent  upon  it* 
as  you  said  ;  and  really  I  think  it  may  be  better  for 
him.” 

“  Elbe,  this  is  hardly  like  you.  AVhat  do  you 
need  for  him  ?  A  good  brave  man,  to  whom  every-  ‘ 
thing  is  easy,  whom  everybody  loves,  —  a  home  for 
him  hero  with  those  he  loves.  Why,  Elbe,  what 
can  you  wish  for  him  more  than  this  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps,  David,  he  will  value  these  things  more 
when  he  has  learned  what  it  is  to  long  for  home  and 
i-est.  Anyway,  I  believe  he  knows  best,  and  will  be 
led  by  wiser,  tenderer  hands  than  ours.  And  as  , 
you  never  questioned  yet  his  good  and  noble  aims, 
do  not  begin  now,  dear ;  he  never  disappointed  us 
yet,  —  did  he  V  ” 

David  turned  away  with  a  sigh,  and  I  bent  my  ■ 
eyes  upon  the  wet  work  that  was  to  go  with  Erie. 

So,  upon  a  bright  May  morning,  when  the  early 
sunshine  turned  the  tear-drop  on  the  flowers  into 
dancing,  glittering  gems,  silently  and  tearlessly  I 
bade  good  by  to  my  best-loved  brother,  and  he  set  ! 
out  with  David  —  so  sad  and  so  unconscious  —  for  : 
Portsmouth.  How  I  envied  Winnifred  her  passion-  ! 
ate  sobs,  as  1  held  her  closely  in  my  arms  in  the  i 
rooms  that  had  grown  suddenly  cheerless  and  chill- 

ing- ,  . 

While  our  grief  was  fresh  as  ever,  David  came 
back  with  last  messages  for  us  all,  and  with  a  mourn¬ 
ful  look  upon  his  face  which  —  I  said  to  myself  over 
and  over  —  would  soon  give  place  to  the  gladness  j 
that  was  natural  there  ;  out  which  deepened  and  i 
deepened  day  by  day,  until  that  one  day  came.  I 

A\’e  had  had  a  cheerful,  loving  letter  from  Erie,  ' 
describing  brightly  and  amusingly  his  bachelor  home  ; 
and  strange  life,  and  David  had  taken  it  with  him 
when  he  rode  to  Upton,  that  he  might  read  a  part  i 
of  it  to  Mr.  St.  George  and  Hope  on  his  way  home. 

It  was  a  cheerless  October  afternoon,  I  thought, 
as  I  drew  the  curtains  slowly,  looking  down  the 
darkening  road,  and  listening  for  the  (mick  tread 
of  David’s  horse,  which  I  knew  so  well,  even  far  i 
off. 

Winnie  startled  me  at  last.  “  Listen,  little  moth¬ 
er,  there  is  Day ;  but  how  slowly  he  comes  !  ” 

fVhile  the  groom  took  his  horse,  I  stood  with  the 
curtain  still  in  my  hand.  Winnie  ran  out  to  meet 
him,  and  when  I  saw  his  head  bent  so  low  to  her,  as 
they  came  in,  I  knew  he  hid  his  face  from  me. 

We  dined  quite  merrily  that  evening.  Often 
since  have  1  wondered  how  we  did  it.  David  told 
us  of  everything  at  Upton,  of  what  Mr.  St.  George 
said  of  Erie’s  letter,  and  of  other  things,  but  not  one 
word  of  Hope  ;  and  even  Winnie  asked  no  question 
of  h(‘r,  she  was  so  full  of  Erie’s  letter,  over  which  we 
all  laughed  merrily  and  freely,  and  yet  t^vo  hearts  ' 
were  sorely  aching. 

David  was  late  in  joining  us  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  I  did  not  look  up  as  he  came  in.  i] 

“  May  I  have  one  story  before  I  go,  Day  ?  ”  Win-  \ 
nie  pleaded.  i 
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“  Are  n’t  you  tired  of  them,  dear  'I  they  are  all 
just  the  same.” 

^  »  But  make  a  new  one.” 

«  What  about  ?  ”  He  asked  it  wearily,  still  avoid- 
infr  my  eyes  as  he  sat  down  and  leaned  forward  on 
his  seat. 

“  Keep  to  our  old  favorite  kni^rht,  only  make  it 
new ;  make  him  want  something  he  cannot  get.” 

“  Will  it  kill  him,  then  'i  ” 

“  No,  I  think  not.” 

'  “  But  of  course  you  know,  l)ay.  Shall  you  make 

him  go  on  Jiving  V  ” 

i  “  Well,  yes,  he  wants  it.  Now  what  else  ‘i  ” 

“  You  must  tell  me.  Is  it  a  thing  quite  impossl- 
'  We?” 

“  Most  impossible.” 

i  “I'es,  go  on.  What  is  he  going  to  <lo  about 
it?” 

“  About  it  ?  nothing.” 

“  Y'es.  And  presently  ?  ” 

!  “  Presently,  perhaps,  he  will  grow  a  better 

knight,  and  be  content,  and  not  try  to  win  anything 
more.” 

“  Had  he  many  other  good  things  ’?  ” 

“  Very  many.” 

\  “  Now  tell  me  how  it  ended.” 

“  I  don’t  quite  know  yet,  little  one.  I  will  tell 
j  you  another  time.” 

Seeing  his  weary  look,  I  sent  Winnie  to  bed  at 
once;  and  then,  when  we  were  alone,  1  sat  down 
upon  the  floor  at  his  feet  and  cried  bitterly.  I  could 
I  not  help  it,  —  childish  as  it  was,  —  1  had  borne  the 
I  suspense  so  long,  and  I  think  it  is  harder  to  bear  for 
:  others  than  for  one’s  self. 

He  stroked  my  hair  with  something  of  Eric’s  old 
tender  touch. 

“  EIHe,  little  mother,  I  coidd  bear  it  better  if  you 
did  not  mind.” 

The  gentle,  pitiful  words  only  made  it  worse,  and 
my  sobs  overpowered  me. 

“  David,  David,  is  it  sorrow  for  you  V  ” 

“  I  think  so,  ElKe ;  but  I  will  not  tell  you  quite 
!  yet,  you  look  so  sorry  for  me.” 

I  “  Perhap  it  never  will  be.  Day.” 

I  “  Yes,  I  know  it  is  coming,  Ellie ;  I  know  the 
I  •  happiness  is  not  for  me.  I  will  try  to  bear  it  as  a 
;  man.  Eflie,  do  not  make  me  weak.” 

;  The  strange,  far-away  look  in  his  eyes  almost 
;  frightened  me,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  it  would  be 
I  best  to  lead  him  to  talk  of  it ;  so  I  asked  hesitating¬ 
ly,  anil  he  told  me,  little  by  little,  of  how  he  had 
I  spoken  to  Hope,  and  how  she  had  answered  him 
I  gently  and  kindly’,  but  in  a  way  that  left  him,  he 
said,  no  shadow  of  hope. 

“It  would  have  ended  forever,  I  think.”  he  said, 
j  “  but  that  Mr.  St.  George  came  in  so  suddenly.  1 
wish  it  had ;  I  v/ould  have  buried  these  wasted 
years  and  gone  out  to  Erie.” 

“  And  did  she  say  —  did  she  tell  you  why, 

I  Hay  ?  ” 

i  “  No :  she  heard  me  patiently,  and  it  seemed 
:  sadly,  and  said  she  had  never  thought  that  —  tliat, 
i  I  loved  her  so;  tliat  we  were  too  like  brother  and 
j  sister ;  and  that  she  loved  me  too  well  to  give  me 
I  in  return  for  mine  any  but  a  perfect  and  entii'e 
{  love,  —  as  she  could  not.  Then  I  asked  her  if  she 
'  would  let  me  try  to  win  it,  and  she  begged  me  not 
!  to.  And  I  asked  her  if  there  was  any  one,  —  O, 
i  you  know,  —  and  she  said,  with  her  clear  eyes 
I  looking  full  into  mine,  ‘  There  is  no  m.an  in  Eng- 
I  land,  David,  whom  1  love  better,  e.\cept  my  father.’ 

I  I  moved  towards  her  in  my’  passionate  eagerness, 
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and  was  beginning  a  last  appeal,  when  Mr.  St. 
George  came  in,  but  —  she  had  motioned  me  away, 
Eilie.  I  must  learn  to  see  my  future  now  without 
her ;  but  it  is  so  dark  I  ” 

“  And,  David,  you  must  try  again.  That  is  due 
to  yourself  and  Hope.” 

I  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  as  to  the  truth  or 
wisdom  of  that  speech,  even  then,  but  1  felt  that  it 
must  not  rest  there ;  I  could  not  see  my’  bright 
bov’s  life  grow  dark,  and  no  ellbrt  be  made. 

^hat  very  night  1  wrote  to  Erie.  Perhaps  I  felt 
that  a  t.alk  with  him  would  comfort  me.  Perhaps  I 
felt  too  restless  to  sleep  or  read.  Perhaps  I  felt  some 
vague  hoim  that  that  was  the  best  step  to  take.  At 
any  rate  I  wrote  so ;  and  though  1  did  not  tell  him 
all,  and  tried  that  my  letter  should  not  pain  him,  I 
told  him  of  what  had  passed.  It  seemed  so  natural 
among  us  to  tell  each  other  every  thing ! 

Then  the  days  went  on,  and  the  year  was  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  Though  David  tried  to  be  his  own 
bright  self  among  us,  even  AV’innil'red  noticed  the 
change  in  him.  He  had  lost  his  keen  sense  of 
enjoyment,  and  we  seldom  beard  the  old  light  ring 
of  his  laugh.  So  we  waited,  and  it  was  uuth  a  sad 
and  heavy  heart  that  I  stood  with  David  at  the 
open  hall  door,  —  following  our  old,  old  custom,  — 
while  the  distant  bells  jiealed  in  the  Christmas 
morning,  and  the  singers  below  us  sang  the  old,  old 
story  which  has  shed  its  deathless  glory’  on  the 
Christmas-tide. 

“  There  is  the  star,  David,  waiting,  as  it  waited 
over  Bethlehem,  to  lead  to  God.” 

“Yes;  but,  ElKe,  if  He  whose  birthday  we  are 
keeping  looks  down  upon  the  eai’th  where  he  has 
lived,  he  must  feel  saddened,  even  there.” 

“David,  I  can  feel  the  Christmas  peace  floating 
in  upon  us.” 

“  And  he  came  to  give  us  life,”  David  said,  as  if 
to  himself. 

I  turned  to  him  with  a  yearning  in  my’  heart. 

“A  new,  abundant  life,  David,  —  a  new,  abun¬ 
dant  life.” 

He  bent  and  kissed  me  tenderly,  but  his  face  was 
so  sad  that  a  few  words  came  into  my  heart  almost 
as  a  rebuke.  “  And  when  they  saw  the  star,  they 
rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy !”  We  were  not 
doing  so  as  we  closed  the  door  with  the  Christmas 
in  our  home. 

“  Winnie,  what  a  good  thing  the  Christmas 
morning  service  is ;  I  feel  a  perfect  longing  for  it 
to-day.” 

“  It  always  makes  us  feel  better,  —  does  n’t  it, 
Day  ?  ”  she  asked,  with  childish  earnestness. 

“  Yes.” 

It  did,  and  we  came  home  with  a  new  brightness 
round  us,  like  a  glory  I’rom  the  grand  old  Christmas 
incs.«age. 

“  Eflie,  here  is  the  Gakley  carriage.” 

David  heard,  and  I  saw  his  heightened  color  as 
he  moved  to  meet  them. 

They  came,  they  said,  to  fetch  us  all,  and  to 
bring  their  Christmas  greeting ;  and  though  they 
gave  it  lightly  and  lovingly,  I  noticed  Hope’s  face 
was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  restless  and  wandering. 

“I  will  leave  Hope,”  Jlr.  St.  George  said  at  last, 
“  while  I  go  on  and  leave  her  presents  with  the 
Ileetory  cluldi’cn.  IVinnie,  will  y  ou  come  and  see 
them  ?  ” 

Winnie  went  gladly,  and  we  three  were  left,  as 
we  so  often  used  to  be.  as  we  so  seldom  were  then. 
'The  carriage  had  hardly  driven  oft’,  when  Hope  sat 
down  on  a  low  seat  before  me,  which  was  turned 
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away  from  David,  and  took  a  letter  from  her  pocket. 
Her  vmce  was  very  calm,  very  c^uiet. 

“  I  had  a  letter  from  Erie  this  morning,  and  he 
enclosed  this  for  you,  Effie.” 

Now  this  was  such  an  odd  thing  for  Erie  to  do, 
that  I  looked  up  with  quick,  sadden  surprise,  which 
Hope  must  have  misinterpreted,  for  the  crimson 
rushed  to  her  face  in  a  moment.  Then  —  never 
glancing  at  David  —  I  laughed  a  little  forced 
laugh. 

“  I  trust  yours  is  longer  than  this,  Hope  ” ;  hut  I 
held  it  as  if  it  were  very  precious  to  me  all  the 
same.  I  saw  a  sharp  look  of  p.ain  pass  over  her 
face  ;  but  it  was  hidden  from  David,  and  her  voice 
was  unchanged. 

“  I  will  tell  you  of  mine  first,  please.  I  think  he 
writes  to  me  because  he  knows  that  it  is  to  tell 
something  that  will  make  you  sorry ;  and  he  thinks 
it  will  be  better  told  by  me,  because,  he  says,  you 
are  fond  of  me,  and  —  ”  she  made  a  little  pause, 
and  seemed  to  draw  in  her  breath  before  she  went 
on. 

“  He  has  decided  not  to  come  home  any  more ; 
he  love*  that  country  better  than  bis  own.  He 
has  quite  decided  not  to  return  ;  he  is  very  happy 
there,  he  savs,  and  he  has  —  formed  a  tie  —  so  close 
and  loving  in  that  new  land,  that  —  his  life  can  be 
no  more  lonely.  He  says  he  leaves  his  sisters  with 
one  who  can  well  take  his  place,  and  he  trusts  to 
me  to  tell  them,  because  he  always  felt  as  if  I  were 
his  sister ;  and  I  ought  to  have  told  you  differently, 
—  but  I  could  not.  That  is  all.” 

David  had  risen  as  she  repeated  these  words,  and 
had  come  round  where  he  could  see  her  face.  He 
asked  one  breathless,  wondering  question  : — “  Did 
Erie  write  this?”  and  when  she  nodded,  and 
made  as  if  she  would  pass  her  letter  to  him,  he 
turned  away.  I  felt  as  if  in  a  dream  when  I  opened 
mine  ;  there  were  only  three  lines,  except  the  words 
of  love  at  the  end :  — 


“  Deau  little  Effie, —  Hope  will  bring  you 
this,  and  will  tell  you  of  my  resolution.  I  have  my 
own  home  now,  and  cannot  leave  it.  God  bless  you 
all!” 

Holding  the  letter  tightly  in  my  hand,  I  left  the 
room.  1  did  not  mind  what  Hope  thought.  She 
would  know  what  this  was  to  me,  and  I  must  be 
alone.  I  don’t  know  how  the  time  passed  ;  Winnie 
disturbed  me  at  last,  coming  to  tell  me  the  carriage 
was  waiting.  I  went  down,  calmly,  knowing  it  was 
best  that  we  should  go,  and  wheq  Mr.  St.  George 
spoke  so  easily  and  naturally  of  Erie’s  decision,  — 
of  his  attachment  to  foreign  lands,  and  of  his  finding 
awife  there,  —  the  dreamy  unreality  of  our  misery 
melted  away,  and  I  began  to  wonder  and  doubt, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  happiness  and  pain. 

The  evening  was  pleasant,  if  not  very  cheerful, 
and  when,  at  last,  we  found  the  snow  was  falling 
heavily,  we  were  persuaded  to  remain  till  next  day. 
Winnie,  tired  out,  was  glad  to  go  to  bod  at  once, 
and  I  was  relieved,  for  I  felt  that  our  own  home 
would  seem  dreary  to  us  all  that  night 

“  Effie,”  said  Hope,  rather  suddenly,  “  papa  can¬ 
not  spend  his  Christmas  night  without  music,  let  us 
sing  something.” 

I  could  not  understand  Hope  that  night,  —  so  pale 
she  was,  until  she  spoke,  and  then  flushing  so  sud¬ 
denly  ;  nor  had  I  ever  seen  until  then  the  little  soft 
hands  trembling  and  uncertain.  She  looked  withal 
so  beautiful  as  she  began  to  play,  that  I  glanced  in¬ 
voluntarily  across  at  I)avid,  as  we  stood  each  side 
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her,  but  he  was  looking  only  at  the  music.  Then  we 
sang,  “  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,”  we  three  — 
missing  the  voice  that  used  to  help.  After  that  we 
sang  Pergolesi’s  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest.” 
Tlien  Hope,  looking  up  at  David,  said,  with  strange 
thoughtfulness:  —  “Go  and  sit  down  please,  both 
of  you,  while  I  sing  alone.” 

“  I  know  that  my  lledeemer  liveth.”  Sometimes 
even  now,  I  hear  the  clear  notes  ringing  in  my 
heart,  with  their  beautiful  triumphant  words  I  I  dy 
not  look  up  until  she  had  finished,  then  I  saw  that 
David  had  covered  his  face.  Mr.  St.  George  left 
the  room  after  that ;  but  Hope,  hardly  seeming  to 
think  of  us,  turned  the  pages  of  the  book  before 
her  and  sang,  softly,  “lie  shall  feed  Ills  flock 
like  a  shepherd,”  then  she  came  (juietly  from  the 
piano. 

“  David,”  she  said,  stopping  beside  him,  with  a 
gentle  touch  upon  the  hand  that  hid  his  face,  “  docs 
my  singing  make  you  sad  ?  ” 

“  Y es,  sad,  —  without  hoj)e.”  His  low  words  were 
strangely  distinct  in  the  quietness. 

“  Can  I  sing  anything  that  will  give  you  hope?” 

To  him,  as  well  as  to  me,  the  (]uestion  sounded 
strange,  ending  so  with  her  name.  She  had  not 
thouglit  of  it  till  she  saw  the  flush  on  his  face  when 
ho  looked  up.  He  answered  with  trembling  lips, 

“  Y'ou  can  do  it,  Hope,  with  a  few  words  and  no 
music.” 

And  she  said,  with  a  little  smile,  “  Then  it  is  easUv 
given,  David.” 

He  was  looking  at  her  in  such  wonder  and  be¬ 
wilderment  that  she  moved  away  towards  me. 

“  Elfie,  let  us  go  to  bed  ;  this  Christmas  Day  is 
gone  forever.  As  papa  would  say  it  is  to-morrow 
morning  alroady.” 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  that,  that  David  came 
in  from  Upton,  and  meeting  me  alone,  drew  me  to 
him,  with  a  dancing  light  in  his  eyes.  “  Eflie,  little 
mother,  kiss  me  in  my  happiness.” 

“  Then  it  is  so.  Day  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  it  is  so,  thank  God !  ” 

Erie’s  home  and  mine.  Far  away,  stretch  the 
rich  and  boundless  pastures ;  near  me,  at  the  open 
glass  door  looking  out  upon  them,  Erie  is  resting.. 
The  old  look  of  pain  is  not  so  often  on  his  face  as  it 
was  when  Winnifred  and  I  came  out  to  him  nine 
years  ago,  and  I  do  not  feel  afraid  even  when  he  tells 
me  that  sometimes  he  feels  as  if  the  resting-time  were 
near.  I  never  cease  to  be  grateful  that  I  came ;  he 
says  I  have  made  this  look  like  the  happy  old  home 
where  we  grew  up  together,  as  we  are  together 
now. 

We  talk  for  hours  of  the  old  times,  but  never 
speak  of  that  night  when  he  read  David’s  secret,  and 
never  of  that  letter  that  he  wrote  to  Hope.  There 
was  the  gladsome  music  of  childish  voices  in  their 
home  before  they  heard  who  had  been  Erie’s  one 
close  friend  and  lived  with  him  as  a  brother.  We 
fonnd  him  here,  a  true  and  faithful  companion  to 
Erie.  We  watched  him,  after  years  went  by,  steal¬ 
ing  Winnie’s  heart;  we  watched  him  stealing  into 
hers ;  and  we  gave  her  to  him  without  a  fear  or 
doubt  of  their  happiness,  and  we  looked  into  each 
other’s  eyes,  and  felt  there  need  be  no  fear  of  further 
partings  till  the  last  one  came.  So  we  are  together, 
here  in  our  fair  Australian  home, —  the  old  number- 
We  have  cheering,  loving  news  of  our  dear  ones 
across  the  sea,  ana  my  life  is  full  of  happiness ;  yet 
I  often  sadly  feel  how  powerless  I  am  to  roach  the 
depth  and  earnestness  of  Erie’s. 
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BY  R.  A.  PROCTOR,  B.  A.,  F.  R.  A.  S. 

There  arc  certain  problems  in  astronomy  which 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  solved,  though  they 
seem  at  first  sight  to  present  no  features  of  special 
difficulty,  or  even  to  oe  (luite  similar  in  character 
to  other  problems  which  have  been  found  easy  of 
solution.  For  example,  astronomers  were  for  a 
long  time  unable  to  determine  the  weight  of  the 
planet  Mercury ;  and  the  estimate  now  accepted  is 
Ur  from  being  a  satisfactory  one.  Similar  difficul¬ 
ties  have  been  encountered  in  the  attempt  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  weight  of  Venus  and  Mars.  Yet  these 
are  the  nearest  of  the  planets  j  and  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune,  which  are  so  much  farthei* 
from  us,  have  long  since  been  accurately  weighed. 
We  h.avc  seen,  also,  that  the  features  of  Mars  — 
has  oceans,  continents,  and  polar  ice-caps  —  have 
been  satisfactorily  delineated,  while  those  of  Venus, 
our  nearest  neighbor  among  the  planets,  remain  alto¬ 
gether  unknown.  Again,  we  have  learned  what 
elements  exist  in  many  of  the  fixed  stars,  although 
the  nearest  of  these  bodies  is  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  tinres  farther  from  us  than  the  sun  ; 
yet  we  know  nothing  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  planets,  or  even  of  our  near  neighbor  the 
moon. 

Amongst  other  problems  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  insoluble  is  that  of  determining  whether 
the  stiirs  have  any  motion  directly  towards  or  from 
the  earth. 

We  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  stars’  transverse 
motions,  because  these  result  in  apparent  change  of 
place.  And  in  the  few  instances  in  which  we  are 
acejuainted  with  a  star’s  distance,  the  knowledge  of 
its  apparent  transverse  motion  enables  us  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  real  rate  (in  miles  per  year)  at  which  the 
star  is  sj^eeding  onwards  through  celestial  space. 
It  has  been  noticed,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  star 
called  Cl  Cygni  has  an  annual  motion  so  consider¬ 
able  that  in  about  3.50  years  the  star  would  be 
shifted  over  a  space  in  the  heavens  eijual  to  the 
moon’s  apparent  diameter.  Now  it  happens  that 
this  star  is  one  of  the  few  with  whose  distance  from 
us  we  arc  acijuainted.  In.  fact,  so  far  as  observa¬ 
tion  has  yet  gone,  this  star  is  nearer  to  us  than  any 
in  the  northern  heavens.  Knowing  the  star’s  rejil 
distance,  we  can  translate  the  star’s  apparent  mo¬ 
tion  Into  real  transverse  motion  in  miles  per  annum. 
AVhen  this  has  been  done,  it  results  that  the  star  is 
moving  over  nearly  1,450  millions  of  miles  annually, 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight. 
This  motion  is  equivalent  to  about  forty  miles  per 
second. 

But  the  star  may  really  be  moving  much  more 
rapidly  tlirough  space.  For  besides  this  transverse 
motion,  it  may  have  a  motion  of  approach  or  reces¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  the  earth.  A  motion  of  this 
sort  would,  of  course,  produce  no  effect  on  the  star’s 
app.arent  position.  The  only  effect  it  could  have 
would  be  to  increase  or  diminish  the  star’s  apparent 
brightness.  But  so  enormous  is  the  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars  that  no  effect  of  this  sort  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  place.  For,  let  us  suppose  that  61 
Cygni  is  approaching  us  at  the  rate  above  assigned 
to  the  star’s  transverse  motion,  —  that  is,  at  the  rate 
of  1,450  millions  of  miles  in  a  year.  This  space, 
enormous  as  it  seems,  scarcely  exceeds  the  fifty- 
thousandth  part  of  the  star’s  distance ;  so  that  in  a 
thousand  years  the  star  would  not  be  nearer  to  us 
by  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of  its  present  distance. 
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It  seems,  therefore,  (juite  hopeless  to  look  for 
information  respecting  any  motions  of  this  sort 
among  the  fixed  stars.  For  if  no  evidence  of  motion 
towards  or  from  us  can  be  detected  in  the  case  of  a 
body  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  nearest  among 
the  fi.xed  stars,  it  is  still  less  likely  to  be  afforded  in 
the  case  of  other  stars. 

Yet  the  problem  here  presented  is  precisely  the 
one  whose  solution  we  have  to  record.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  problem  has  been  solved  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  careful  study.  We  shall  have  to  make  some 
preliminary  remarks,  which  at  first  sight  seem 
scarcely  to  bear  on  the  subject  we  are  dealing  with. 

It  is  known  that  light  travels  in  a  series  of  waves 
of  extreme  minuteness,  and  propagated  with  ex¬ 
treme  velocity  through  an  ethereal  medium  which 
occupies  all  sp.ace  and  the  interstices  of  solid  boilies. 

We  know  little  of  the  habitudes  of  this  ethereal  I ! 
medium ;  in  fact,  we  only  know  of  its  existence  I 
throilgh  its  quality  of  transmitting  light  and  heat. 

So  long  as  light  and  heat  were  supposed  to  travel 
directly  from  the  sun  and  stars  to  the  earth,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  fluid  occupying  the  interstellar  and 
interplanetary  spaces  could  hardly  havb  been  sus¬ 
pected.  But  the  case  is  different  now  that  the  un- 
Hulatory  theory  of  light  has  been  established.  For, 
just  as  the  transmission  of  the  tidal  wave  from  the 
Southern  Ocean  to  our  own  shores  is  an  evidence 
(and  would  be,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  evidence)  that 
the  waters  which  wash  our  shores  communicate 
with  the  southern  seas,  so  the  fact  that  light-waves 
from  the  sun  and  from  the  stars  reach  our  earth 
affords  sufficient  evidence  that  the  medium  in  which 
they  travel  occupies  —  without  break  or  interrup¬ 
tion  —  the  interplanetary  and  Interstellar  spaces. 

The  waves  of  light  are,  as  we  have  said,  exceed¬ 
ingly  minute.  It  has  been  proved  that  their  aver¬ 
age  length  is  about  the  fifty-thousandth  part  of  an 
inch.  But  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  length  ;  and 
light- waves  of  different  length  produce  light  of 
different  colors.  There  are  some  light-waves  so 
long  as  the  forty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  :  waves 
of  this  length  produce  red  light.  There  are  others « 
so  short  as  the  sixty-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  : 
waves  of  this  length  produce  violet  light.  Waves 
of  the  average  length  produce  green  light.  And 
we  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  this  is  doubtless 
the  reason  whv  green  light  is  so  agreeable  to  the 
eye ;  for  the  light-appreciating  powers  of  the  eye 
are  called  into  fuller  exercise  in  dealing  with  waves 
belonging  to  either  extreme. 

It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  there  are  sudden 
limits  to  the  length  of  the  waves  we  are  dealing 
with.  Just  as  there  are  sounds  which  are  too  grave 
or  too  acute  to  be  appreciated  by  the  ear,  so  there 
are  light-waves,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  there  are 
forms  of  light,  which  the  eye  has  no  power  to  appre¬ 
ciate  as  light.  Such  waves  produce  effects,  — 
heating,  actinic,  and  chemicid ;  but  the  eye  does 
not  recognize  them  as  light-waves. 

Light  travels  at  the  rate  of ,180,000  miles  p&r 
second,  and  the  question  may  here  arise  —  and  will 
be  found  to  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  our  paper  —  whether  waves  of  different 
length  travel  at  the  same  rate.  'This  question  must 
be  answered,  it  should  seem,  in  the  affirmative. 
For,  since  light  takes  nearly  an  hour  in  travelling 
from  Jupiter  to  us,  it  would  follow,  if  there  were 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  rate  *at  which  the 
longer  and  shorter  light-waves  travel,  that  the  sat¬ 
ellites,  on  emerging  from  eclipse,  would  not  appear 
white.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  longer  light- 
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waves  travelled  tastest,  then  a  satellite  imined)ately 
after  eclipse  would  appear  rod,  and  gradually,  as 
light  of  the  other  colors  of  the  spectrum  came  to 
reinforce  the  red  light,  the  color  of  the  satellite 
would  change  from  red  through  orange,  bulf,  fawn- 
color,  and  Hushed  white  to  pure  white.  Similarly, 
if  the  shorter  light-waves  travelled  fastest,  the  color 
of  the  satellite  would  change  from  violet  through 
indigo,  olive,  russet,  and  greenish  white  to  pure 
white.  As  no  such  changes  occur,  we  may  assume 
with  considerable  confidence  that  light-waves  of 
different  length  travel  at  the  same  rate. 

We  now  have  to  consider  a  circumstance  which 
may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
If  we  imagine  a  stout  swimmer  urging  his  way 
amidst  a  wave-tost  sea,  or  rather,  amidst  a  sea 
crossed  by  a  succession  of  long  rollers,  we  shall  see 
that,  according  to  the  direction  of  his  motion,  be 
would  be  apt  to  form  a  dillerent  estimate  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  waves  were  travelling.  It  is  clear, 
that  in  the  case  only  of  his  swimming  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  wave-fronts  would  the  waves 
seem  to  pass  him  at  their  true  rate.  If  he  swam 
facing  them,  they  would  seem  to  travel  more  (juickly, 
and  if  he  swam  with  them,  they  would  seem  to  travel 
more  slowly  than  they  would  if  he  were  at  rest. 
Now,  if  he  were  not  to  consider  his  own  motion,  he 
would  be  led  by  these  varying  appearances  to  form 
varying  estimates,  not  merely  of  the  velocity  of  the 
waves,  but  of  their  hrewlth.  The  faster  the  wave- 
crests  passed  him,  the  narrower  would  the  waves 
appear  to  be,  and  cice  ceiva. 

It  is  obvious  that  similar  considerations  njiply  to 
any  system  of  waves  whatever.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  waves  in  air  which  produce  sound.  These  travel 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  1,200  feet  per  second.  If  a 
sound  be  maintained  at  a  given  pitch  —  that  is,  by 
air-waves  of  given  length,  —  this  sound  will  appear 
to  vary  in  pitch  according  as  the  auditor  is  at  rest, 
or  moving  towards  or  from  the  source  of  sound,  — 
if  only,  in  the  latter  cases,  the  observer’s  rate  of  mo¬ 
tion  bears  an  appreciable  proportion  to  the  rate  at 
which  sound  travels.  It  was  stated  by  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nichol,  of  Glasgow,  that  the  experiment  has 
actually  been  tried.  “  On  the  railway  uniting 
,  Utrecht  with  Maarsen  were  placed,  at  intervals  of 
something  upwards  of  a  thousand  yards,  three  groups 
of  musicians,  who  remained  motionless  during  the 
requisite  period.  Another  musician  on  the  railway 
sounded  at  intervals  one  uniform  note,  and  its  effects 
on  the  ears  of  the  stationary  musicians  have  been 
fully  published.  From  these  certainly  —  from  the 
recorded  changes  between  grace  and  the  more  acute, 
and  cice  cersn,  confirming  even  iiumericallg  what  the 
relative  velocities  might  have  enabled  one  to  pre¬ 
dict —  it  appears  justifiable  to  conclude  that  the 
general  theory  is  coirect,  that  the  note  of  any  sound 
may  be  greatly  modified,  if  not  wholly  changed,  by 
the  velocity  of  the  iudioidunl  hearing  it,”  or,  he  should 
have  added,  by  the  velocity  of  the  source  of  sound 
itself.  • 

I.«t  us  apply  the  same  consideration  to  light¬ 
waves.  We  must  firet  consider  the  velocity  of 
light.  It  will  appear,  at- first  sight,  hardly  conceiv¬ 
able  that  any  orb  in  the  celestial  spaces  should  be 
moving  with  a  velocity  bearing  an  appreciable  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  enormous  velocity  with  which  light  trav¬ 
els.  Even  the  velocity  of  0 1  Cygni  —  about  40 
miles  per  second  —  would  almost  tie  re.it  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  velocity  of  18o,000  miles  per  second. 
\Vo  may  compare  the  relation  between  these  un¬ 
equal  velocities  to  that  between  the  velocity  of  the 


swittest  express  train  and  a  velocity  ot  about  twenty 
yards  per  hour,  or  one  loot  per  minute,  —  a  velocilv 
scarcely  exceeding  that  of  the  mail.  If,  therefore 
we  supposed  the  star  Cl  Cygni  to  shine  xcith  light 
having  a  constant  icarc-length,  in  other  words,  with 
monochromatic  light,  we  could  not  expect  to  detect 
any  difference  in  the  color  of  its  light  on  account  of 
any  motion  the  star  may  have  towards  or  from  the 
earth. 

But  a  consideration  connected  with  the  words  wo 
have  italicized  renders  the  solution  of  our  problem 
in  this  way  .altogether  hopeless.  Returriing  to  our 
swimmer,  if  waves  of  every  possible  length  between 
certain  limits  were  passing  tiiin,  and  he  were  only 
capable  of  noticing  those  which  seemed  to  lie  be¬ 
tween  much  narrower  limits  of  length,  it  would 
clearly  make  no  diflerence  whether  he  swam  with 
or  against  the  course  of  the  waves.  And  this  c,ase 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  observer  on 
earth.  The  astronomer,  M.  Doppler,  who  first  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  colors  of  the  stars,  and  especially  of 
certain  double  stars,  might  depend  on  the  stars’  mo¬ 
tions  of  recess  or  approach,  omitted  to  take  this  im¬ 
portant  circumstance  into  consideration.  If  we 
ivssitmed  that  a  star  were  approaching  us  so  rapidlv 
that  the  waves  of  red  light  were  apparently  reduced 
in  length  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  orange  light, 
then  the  orange  part  of  the  star’s  light  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  of  yellow  light,  the  yellow  of  green, 
the  green  of  blue,  the  blue  of  indigo,  the  indigo  of 
violet,  and,  lastly,  the  violet  p.art  of  the  light  would 
become  inappreciable.  So  far,  then,  there  seems  to 
be  a  change  —  in  the  loss  of  all  the  red  part  of  the  • 
light.  But  as  it  is  certain  that  there  are  light-waves 
of  greater  length  than  those  which  produce  red  light, 
and  that  these  waves  by  being  apparently  shortened 
could  become  appreciable  to  the  sight  and  give  the 
effect  of  red  light,  we  see  that  there  would  be  alno- 
lutely  no  change  whatever  in  the  color  of  the  light 
received  from  a  star  moving  towards  us  even  at  the 
tremendous  rate  indicated  by  our  supiKisition. 

Thus  we  seem  to  be  no  nearer  the  solution  of  our 
problem  than  we  were  before. 

But  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  light  received 
from  the  sun  and  stai's  which  remains  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  has  led  to  a  very  satisfactory  and 
trustworthy  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  we 
have  been  dealing  with. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  solar  spectrum  is 
crossed  by  a  multitude  of  dark  lines  parallel  to 
each  other  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the 
spectrum.  These  lines  are  arranged  in  so  com- 
ple.x  a  manner  that  each  of  the  stronger  lines,  and 
every  group  of  faint  lines,  is  dl-tinctly  recognizable. 
Thus  physicists  speak  of  the  strong  line  F  in  the 
green  part  of  the  spectrum,  of  the  double  line  I  >  in 
the  orange  part  of  the  spectrum,  of  the  group  of 
seven  lines  in  such  and  such  a  part  of  the  spectriiin. 
and  so  on.  These  lines  never  vary  in  arrangement 
or  position.  Corresponding  lines  are  seen  in  the 
spectra  of  the  stars ;  the  spectra  vary  among  them¬ 
selves,  hut  each  spectrum  rem.ains  constant  as  re- 
sjiects  the  arrangement  of  its  distinctive  lines.  But 
note  also,  that,  although  different  stars  have  different 
spectra,  yet  these  variations  arise  merely  from  the 
fact  that  certain  lines  arc  present  in  one  gpectrum 
and  wanting  in  another,  or  vice  versa.  'Ine  lines 
which  do  appear  are  the  same  lines  which  have 
been  measured  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Thus  a  phys¬ 
icist  will  say,  —  In  the  spectrum  of  such  and  such  a 
star  the  lines  B,  I),  and  F  are  well  seen ;  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  C  and  E  is  suspected,  but  these  lines  are 
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very  faint;  Gaud  II  are  not  seen.  lie  i/iows  that 
these  lines  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  solar  sj)ee- 
truni,  either  because  he  has  carefully  estimated 
their  position,  or  because  he  has  brou^lit  the  stai-’s 
spectrum  into  direct  comparison  with  the  sj)ectra  of 
certain  terrestrial  elements  in  which  these  lines 


appear. 

Now  here  we  have  at  once  a  most  delicate  means 
of  detecting  stelliir  movements  of  approach  or  re¬ 
cess.  If  in  the  spectrum  of  a  star  we  can  see  a 
recognizable  group  of  lines,  or  a  line  recognizable 
by  its  strength,  and  if  in  any  way  we  can  prove  that 
this  line  does  not  hold  the  exact  position  which  it 
has  in  the  solar  spectrum,  then  the  change  of  po.si- 
tion  must  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  the  star’s 
motion  towards  or  from  the  earth.  The  shifting  of 
the  spectrum  bodily,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  pro¬ 
duces  no  change  whatever  in  the  star’s  color,  brings 
all  the  luiex  into  new  positions,  and  any  one  line, 

I  marked  enough  for  ready  examination,  sulTiccs  as 
j  well  as  a  hundred  to  determine  the  existence  of  such- 
I  a  cliange. 

I  We  need  hardly  say,  however,  that  the  injury, 

I  even  under  these  favorable  circumstances,  is  one 
of  extreme  delicacy.  In  the  ordinary  prismatic 
spectrum  the  change  of  position  would  be  wholly 
inappreciable,  and  the  eminent  physicist  who  has 
'  just  succeeded  in  solving  the  problem  in  the  case  of 
I  the  star  .Sirius,  had  to  make  use  of  a  spectroscope 
\  hiving  a  dispersive  jinwer  seven  times  as  great  as 
I  that  of  a  single  eijuiangular  prism  of  crown  gla.ss, 
in  order  sulliciently  to  magnify  the  variation  in 
j  question.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Huggins,  came  to 
the  examination  of  the  problem  we  are  considering, 
j  with  a  large  amount  of  experience  in  spectroscopic 
j  researches ;  yet  it  was  a  problem  of  such  extreme 
1  dilliculty  that  much  time  was  expended,  and  many 
j  experiments  were  made,  before  he  could  conduct  his 
j  imiiiiry  to  a  succe.ssful  issue. 

Mr.  Huggins  first  satisfied  himself  that  a  certain 
,  conspicuous  line  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  corre- 
j  sponds  to  the  line  F  in  the  solar  spectrum.  This 
I  line  also  appears  as  a  bright  line  in  the  spectrum  of 
j  the  light  of  hydrogen.  The  spectra  of  Sirius  and 
of  incandescent  hydrogen  were  then  brought  side 
I  by  side  for  direct  comj)arison.  AVith  the  powerful 
j  di.<|)ersing  spectroscope  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Hug- 
I  gins,  the  line  F  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  was  fouml 
to  be  separated  by  about  one  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  from  the  corresimnding  line 
I  in  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen.  The  displacement 
I  was  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  so  that  it 
I  indicated  a  motion  of  recession  between  the  earth 
j  and  the  star. 

I  Now  the  di.'placement  luving  been  measured  very 
I  accurately,  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  the  rate  at 
j  which  Sirius  is  receding  from  the  earth.  The  ob- 
,  served  alteration  is  found  to  indicate  a  recession  at 
[|  the  rate  of  41.4  mites  per  second.  Bat  we  must 
j  consider  the  earth’s  motion  also,  because  she  moves 
I  so  rapidly  around  the  sun  as  largely  to  affect  the 
apparent  motions  of  recess  or  approach  which  the 
stars  may  have  with  respect  to  her.  .She  travels 
around  her  orbit  at  a  mean  rate  of  about  eighteen 
miles  per  second.  At  the- time  of  Mr.  Huggins’s  ob¬ 
servation  the  direction  of  the  e.irth’s  motion  was 
such  that  she  was  receding  from  Sirius  at  the  rate 
of  about  twelve  miles  per  seconil.  Deducting  this 
Velocity  from  the  total  rate  of  recession,  it  results 
that  Sirius  is  receding  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of 
almut  29  J  miles  per  second,  or  about  930  millions  of 
miles  annually. 


Two  circumstances  have  to  be  considered,  how¬ 
ever,  before  we  can  look  upon  the  actual  motion  of 
Sirius  as  determined. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sun,  with  his  system 
of  attendant  orbs,  is  speeding  through  space  at  the 
rate  of  150  millions  of  miles  per  year.  And  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  point  in  space  towards  which  the  sun  is 
moving  —  which  lies  in  the  constellation  Hercules  — 
is  almost  e.xactly  opposite  the  constellation  Canis 
Major  in  which  the  star  Sirius  is  situated.  There¬ 
fore  we  must  diminish  the  above-mentioned  motion 
of  recession  by  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  sun’s 
proper  motion,  leaving  to  Sirius  a  proper  motion  of 
recession  of  nhoul  780  millions  of  miles  per  annum. 

Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  transverse  proper  mo¬ 
tion  of  .Sirius.  It  follows  from  Henderson’s  estimate 
of  the  distance  of  .Sirius  (lately  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Cleveland  Abbe),  that  the  star  has 
a  transverse  motion  of  about  450  millions  of  miles 
per  annum.  Combining  this  motion  with  the  star’s 
motion  of  recession,  we  deduce  an  actual  velocity 
through  space  of  upwards  of  one  thousand  millions 
of  miles  in  a  year,  or  about  thirty-three  miles  per 
second. 

But  it  is  rather  from  what  is  promised  than  from 
the  information  which  has  actually  been  obtained, 
that  the  process  of  inquiry  so  successfully  pursued  by 
ilr.  Huggins  derives  its  chief  interest.  Doubtless 
the  discovery  that  the  brightest  star  in  the  heavens 
is  speeding  onward  with  so  enormous  a  velocity 
through  space  is  in  itself  well  deserving  of  our  at¬ 
tention.  But  if  it  shall  become  possible  —  and  we 
see  nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  which  should 
prevent  it — to  determine  in  the  same  manner  the 
motions  of  recession  or  approach  of  all  the  stars 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  then  we  shall  have  a  fund  of 
knowledge  from  which  many  most  important  fkets 
respecting  the  economy  of  the  stellar  system  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  deduced. 

For,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  the  knowledge 
which  astronomers  had  already  gleaned  respecting 
stellar  motions,  and  the  use  to  which  they  Lad  ap¬ 
plied  that  knowledge. 

They  had  obtained  e.xact  estimates  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  motions  of  the  stars  —  or  what  is  termed 
their  proper  motion  —  upon  the  celestial  sphere. 
But,  at  first  sight,  these  estimates  appear  almost 
valueless,  so  far  as  our  views  respecting  the  true  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  stellar  universe  are  concerned.  For, 
first,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  the  motion  thus 
indicated  in  any  case  might  in  reality  be  but  a  small 
portion  of  a  star’s  true  motion.  And  further,  unless 
a  star’s  disltwce  be  known,  the  determination  of  the 
proi)er  motion  alFords  no  indication  whatever,  even 
respecting  the  star’s  true  transverse  motion.  Now 
there  are  not  twenty  .‘•tars  in  the  whole  heavens  whose 
distances  from  us  have  been  estimated  in  any  vay, 
and  there  are  not  ten  whose  distances  can  be  said 
to  have  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Nor  is  there 
much  probability  that  the  list  will  ever 'be  greatly 
extended.  For  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  are 
so  enormous  that  the  powers  of  our  best  instruments 
and  the  skill  of  our  best  observers  .are  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  obtain  —  even  in  a  few  favorable  in¬ 
stances  —  any  information  whatever  respecting  the 
minute  and  almost  evanescent  shifting  of  position  on 
which  the  detenniaation  of  a  star’s  distance  depends. 

And  yet,  from  the  consideration  of  the  imperfect 
information  afforded  by  the  stars’  apparent  proper 
motions,  astronomers  have  been  able  to  deduce  one 
of  the  most  interesting  astronomical  discoveries  yet 
effected.  They  have  learned  that  the  sun  with  his 
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attendant  system,  is  speeding  onwards  tbrongh  space, 
in  a  certain  direction  which  they  hare  been  able  to 
as«gn,  and  at  a  rate  of  no  less  than  150  millions  of 
miles  per  annum.  A  law  also  affecting  the  general 
system  of  stellar  motions  has  been  guessed  cU,  and 
has  been  considered  by  many  eminent  astronomers 
to  be  supported  by  sufficiently  satisfactory  evidence. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  proper  motions  of  the 
stars  indicate  a  vast  series  of  orbital  motions  around 
a  point  in  space  which  does  not  lie  very  far  from 
the  star  Alcyone,  —  the  principal  star  of  the  Pleiades. 

I  am  not  putting  forwai^  this  supposed  law  as  stand¬ 
ing  by  any  means  on  a  similar  basis  with  the  fact  of 
the  sun’s  onward  motion  through  space.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  the  researches  on  whitdi  the  law  has  been 
founded  are  far  from  being  sufBcient  to  establish  such 
a  hypothesis.  But  what  I  wish  to  dwell  upon  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  observed  proper  motions  of 
the  stars,  imperfect  as  is  the  evidence  they  afford, 
have  yet  led  to  the  discovery  of  one  important  fact, 
and  have  led  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  a  yet 
more  important  law  of  stellar  motion. 

But  now,  if  the  method  which  Mr.  Huggins  has 
begun  to  apply  should  be  extended  to  all,  or  even 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  fixed  stars,  what  impor¬ 
tant  conclusions  may  we  not  hope  to  see  deduced 
from  such  observations.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the 
motions  of  the  stars  directly  towartls  or  from  ns  are 
quite  as  significant  as  their’ transverse  motions; 
secondly,  we  shall  know  more  about  the  former  mo¬ 
tions  than  we  have  ever  been  able  to  learn  about 
the  latter;  and  lastly,  neither  kind  of  knowledge 
considered  separately  could  possibly  lead  to  such 
satisfactory  results  as  we  may  hope  to  gather  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  actual  motions  of  the  stars 
through  space.  There  now  really  seems  a  promise 
that  some  day  something  may  come  to  be  learned 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  sidereal  mechanism. 
The  constellations  which  now  seem  to  be  scattered 
without  discernible  law  over  the  vault  of  heaven 
may  be  forced,  perhaps,  to  reveal  to  us  their  secrets, 
the  law  of  organization  which  binds  them  Into  a  sys¬ 
tem,  the  paths  along  which  their  component  stars 
have  been  travelling  before  they  reached  their  pres¬ 
ent  position,  and  those  along  which  they  are  to 
travel  for  many  future  ages.  Meantime  long  pro¬ 
cesses  of  patient  labor  and  systematic  observation 
lie  before  the  astronomer.  Not  in  our  day,  nor  per¬ 
chance  for  many  generations,  will  the  Copernicus 
of  the  stellar  system  appear ;  and  for  him  astrono¬ 
mers  will  have  to  lay  up  during  those  long  years  a 
rich  store  of  materials.  “  How  much,”  says  Sir 
John  Herschel,  “  is  escaping  us !  And  how  unwor¬ 
thy  is  it  in  them  who  call  themselves  philosophers 
to  let  the  grand  phenomena  of  nature  —  those  slow 
but  majestic  manifestations  of  the  power  and  glory 
of  Go<l  —  glide  by  unnoticed,  and  drop  out  of  mem¬ 
ory  beyond  reach  of  recovery,  because  we  will  not 
take  the  Qains  to  note  them  in  their  unobtrusive 
and  furtive  pa.ssage,  because  we  see  them  in  their 
evcr}’-day  dress,  and  mark  no  sadden  change,  and 
conclude  that  all  is  dead  because  we  will  not  look 
for  signs  of  life,  and  that  all  is  unintert'sting  because 
we  are  not  impressed  and  dazzled.  To  say  indeed,” 
he  adds,  “  that  even’  individual  star  in  the  Milky 
Way  is  to  have  its  place  determined  and  its  motion 
watched  would  be  extravagant ;  but  at  least  let 
samples  be  taken,  —  at  least  let  monographs  of 
parts  be  made,  with  powerful  telescoiies  and  refined 
instruments,  —  that  we  may  know  what  is  going  on 
in  that  abyss  of  stars,  where  at  present  imagination 
•wanders  without  a  guide.” 
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THE  MISCHIEF-MAKER. 

A  CHAWER  VBOM  A  SENTIMENTAL  TOUBIST’s  JOURNAL. 

At  Heidelberg,  admiring  the  grand  and  beautiful 
scene  opening  before  me,  I  strolled  from  the  castle 
garden  to  the  cemetery.  'Fhe  pictuiwjue  varieties 
there  presented  were  agreeably  soothing,  while  sol¬ 
emn  meditation  was  invited  by  the  inscriptions  on 
the  monumental  stones,  so  far  as  an  imperfect  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  German  tongue  enabled  me  to  make 
them  out,  in  which  piety  and  affection  commended 
dear  departed  relatives  to  (rod. 

Leaving  the  graveyard,  a  convenient  seat  was 
offered  in  the  neighboring  road.  Taking  possession 
of  it,  my  musings  were  continued.  I  gazed  on  the 
majestic  ranges  of  mountains,  and  all  the  glories  of 
the  landscape.  Their  grandeur  made  me  feel  my 
own  insignificance,  and  almost  compelled  me  to  ex¬ 
claim  with  the  Psalmist,  “  Lord,  what  is  man,  that 
thou  regardest  him  V  ”  . 

The  next  moment  my  eyes  rested  on  a  living  ob¬ 
ject,  which  in  some  measure  turned  the  course  of  my 
thoughts,  and  made  me  suppose  myself  of  impor¬ 
tance.  It  was  a  black  beetle,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to 
that  part  of  the  country.  It  had  a  high  round  back, 
covered,  —  shielded  with  a  seemingly  impenetrable 
shell.  It  was  a  miniature  tortoise,  and,  I  believe,  a 
superior  specimen  of  the  species,  yet  compared  with 
him  I  was  not  to  be  thought  so  little  of,  alter  all. 

The  stranger  was  travelling  at  a  great  pace  for  a 
beetle.  His  coat  was  of  a  sombre  color.  He  might 
be  a  mourner  hastening  to  follow  a  departed  friend 
to  his  last  resting-place,  as  he  was  moving  towards 
the  cemetery. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  cruel.  Few  people  own 
they  are  so.  Many  of  my  friends  claim  excellent 
hearts,  and  say  they  hate  cruelty  to  dumb  animals, 
but  would  have  them  in  their  proper  place,  into 
which  they  try  to  kick  them  as  often  as  they  come 
within  reach.  I  entertained  no  thought  of  injuring 
the  insect  before  me.  Always  disposed  to  claim 
credit  for  tenderness  towards  all  sentient  creatures, 

—  accustomed  to  say  I  was  willing  to  “  call  the  worm 
my  brother,”  —  I  should  have  had  no  great  objection 
to  hail  the  beetle  as  my  cousin.  Still,  I  could  not 
refrain  from  molesting  him.  “  There  will  be  no 
harm,”  thought  I,  “in  giving  him  a  little  surprise, 
without  hurting  him  ” ;  so  I  dropped  my  black  kid 
glove  over  him.  It  was  jilayfully  done  ;  not  thrown 
down  in  defiance  or  with  any  hostile  design.  After 
a  minute’s  pause  I  took  it  up,  and  was  amused  to 
mark  the  supposed  efl’ect  of  my  prank. 

The  poor  little  black  gentleman  stood  motionless. 

He  was  evidently  appalled  at  the  extraordinary 
gloom  which  had  come  over  him,  and  which  had 
been  so  suddenly  abated.  Such  an  incident  had 
never  occurred  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  expe¬ 
rience,  or  ill  that  of  the  oldest  beetle-inhabitant  of 
the  Duchy.  •\s  it  was  of  no  use  pausing  to  reflect 
on  what  could  not  be  accounted  for,  he  resumed  his 
march,  but  had  not  journeyed  over  more  than  a 
of  ground  when  my  glove  descendeil,  to  cover  him 
again.  I  -was  r.atlicr  slow  to  withdraw  it.  When 
at  length  I  did  so,  the  creature,  as  before,  seemed  j| 
riveted  to  the  spot.  That  the  light  of  day,  ■which  |' 
had  l>een  so  sudilenly  taken  away,  and  then  so  hap-  ] 
pily  restored,  should  be  withdrawn  anew,  probably  j 
shocked  the  little  traveller,  whom  1,  with  the  over¬ 
bearing  folly  imputed  to  the  Englishman  whenever 
he  finds  himself  a  foreigner,  had  thought  pro|)er  to 
affront  in  his  native  land. 

I  could  only  guess  what  his  conclusions  were,  ij 


Aether  lie  was  incensed  at  the  impertinence  of  a 
jbolish  tourist,  trembled  at  being  assailed  by  a  giant, 
or  supposed  some  awful  convulsion  of  natare  an- 
gounced  the  worhl  to  be  at  an  end,  I  could  not  de¬ 
termine.  Whatever  his  impressions,  he  soon  decided 
to  00  resolutely  forward  with  increased  speed,  as  if 
anxious  to  withdraw  from  that  fatal  spot.  I  still 
watched  him.  lie  had  got  half  across  the  road 
when  he  cinic  to  a  little  mound  or  bank,  which 
bordered  a  deeply  indented  track,  left  by  the  wheel 
of  a  cart  or  wagon.  Here,  in  his  haste  to  escape, 
be  had  the  misfortune  to  looee  his  footing,  and  tell 
over  into  the  track,  and  on  his  back.  Marking  the 
accident,  I  had  the  charity  to  hold  a  finger  of  iny 
dove  so  that  he  could  reach  it.  He  clung  to  it,  and, 
Sins  assisted,  soon  regained  his  feet.  I  then  left 
bim,  and  he  followed,  proceeding  as  e.xpeditiously  as 
be  could  to  his  hojne  or  destination. 

He  went  towards  the  cemetery,  possibly  with  as 
Bioch  sensibility  as  I  pretended  to,  wishing  to  visit 
the  grave  of  a  friend  or  relative  sadly,  reflecting,  as 
be  approached  the  gravestones,  that  beetles,  delicate¬ 
ly  and  wonderfully  favored  and  shielded  by  nature  as 
ftey  are,  must  yield  to  ine.xorable  death,  as  if  they 
were  of  no  more  account  than  the  poor,  huge,  wing¬ 
less,  thin-skinned  biped  man. 

My  con.science  .smote  me.  It  struck  me  that  I 
bad  taken  an  unwiwrantable  liberty,  if  I  had  not 
cooimitted  a  cowardly  assault,  on  an  unotlending 
stranger,  which  he  might  reasonably  conclude  I 
would  have  been  afraid  to  take  with  one  of  my  own 
sire.  If  I  deemed  my  offence  trifling,  it  might,  I 
reflected,  prove  as  injurious  to  him  as  an  act  of 
wanton  cruelty  would  have  been.  liusiness  of 
mighty  importance,  perhaps,  reejuired  his  presence 
at  a  particular  moment,  to  which,  through  me,  he 
had  been  unable  to  attend.  For  aught  I  knew,  if 
he  were  not  detaincil  so  long  as  to  make  his  tem¬ 
porary  absence  awfully  damaging,  still,  to  him,  the 
cOB.<c(iueneos  might  prove  very  serious.  The  more 
I  turned  this  matter  over  in  my  mind  the  more 
culpable  I  found  myself. 

J.K't  me,  thought  I,  suppose  this  individual,  a 
highly  respectable  beetle,  e.xpeeted  home  to  enliven 
a  family  circle,  say  on  the  occasion  of  a  christening 
or  a  birthday,  wliit  a  reception  might  await  him  in 
;  conseciuence  of  my  causing  him  to  be  so  late  !  How 
j  couhl  he  satisfactorily  account  for  the  ilelay,  sup- 
!  posing  the  community  to  which  he  belongs  have 
'  no  better  means  of  making  known  what  chances 
:  are  offereil  than  by  the  absurdly  irregular  jargon 
]  human  dunces  call  good  English  ?  What,  1  won- 
1  dered,  would  be  the  scene  in  the  chimney  comer, 
i  (that  is,  if  anything  of  the  kind  can  be  found  in  the 
I  Grand  Duchy)  or  nook  in  which  the  family  were  to 
!  assemble. 

j  The  curiosity  thus  awakened  caused  me  instantly 
;  to  divest  myself  of  my  flesh  and  bones,  mentally, 
j  with  my  coat  and  vest,  and  follow  the  beetle  unseen, 
j  which  I  could  very  easily  do,  as  philosophers  have 
j  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  mind,  or  the  essential  part  of  man,  is 
not  quite  equal  in  size  to  a  grain  of  sand. 

I  was  close  at  his  heels  when  he  reached  his 

I  home,  which  was  under  one  of  the  joists  beneath 
the  floor  of  a  moderate-sized  house.  1  soon  under- 
stoovl,  for,  having  got  rid  of  my  superfluous  bones 
j  and  brains,  I  was  ei^ual  to  an  insect  in  understand- 
I  ing,  and  could  comprehend  all  that  was  said  and 
I  done  in  that  society.  I  soon  found  that  I  was  for- 
Jj  tonately  present  at  a  meeting  of  more  than  common 
jj  interest.  The  family  of  my  new  acquaintance  had 


been  called  together  to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  his 
only  son,  who  had  that  very  day  been  united  to  the 
beetle  of  hid  heart. 

The  absence  of  the  senior  had  been  a  matter  of 
regret  and  alarm  ;  but  these,  now  that  be  appeared 
safe  and  sound,  gave  way  to  anger,  and  his  consort 

—  the  lady  of  the  joist  —  opened  upon  him  father 
Impatiently :  — 

“  Why,  Mr.  Blackie,  where  can  you  have  been  ? 
On  such  a  day  as  this,  I  think  you  might  for  one 
have  been  at  home.  Instead  of  going  about  gossip¬ 
ing  or  gambling  with  your  fellows.” 

Thus  the  lady,  to  which  he  replied  :  — 

“  If  I  seem  to  have  been  remiss, —  if  I  have  kept 
our  friends  and  the  dinner  wsuting, —  when  I  tell 
what  has  caused  my  absence,  you  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  my  want  of  punctuality.  I  was  on  my 
way  at  the  proper  hour,  and  had  reached  the  great 
road,  when  I  saw  one  of  tbe  huge  monsters  called 
men,  whom  we  have  occasionally  encountered.  Not 
wishing  to  be  seen  in  such  company,  I  ran  from  him 
as  fast  as  1  could,  when  a  vast  black  cloud,  or  pall, 

—  so  vast  that  it  would  have  covered  a  host  of  a 
thousand  beetles,  —  descended.  It  fell  on  me.  It 
was  felt  as  much  as  seen ;  and  its  weight  was  so 
enormous  that  I  wonder  I  survived  the  pressure.  I 
breathed  with  difficulty,  and  my  alarm,  I  must  con¬ 
fess,  was  great,  when,  lo !  the  cloud  was  raised  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  been  lowered,  liejoicing  in  my 
deliverance,  I  was  an-xious  to  make  known  what  had 
befallen,  and  put  forth  the  best  two  or  three  of  all 
my  feet  foremost,  when,  strange  to  say,  the  same 
dense  dark  mass  —  whatever  it  was  —  again  ob¬ 
scured  the  face  of  day,  and  positively  sinking  to  the 
eartl),  dropped  on  me,  and  instantly  rendered  me 
motionless,  but  without  crushing  me,  by  its  immense 
weight  and  unrelenting  pressure.” 

“  Father,  father !  ”  Mr.  Blackie,  junior,  here  e.x- 
clalmcd,  with  a  glance  which  was  evidently  equivar 
lent  to  “  What  a  whopper  !  ” 

“  Blackie,”  said  the  lady,  the  mother  of  the  last 
speaker,  “  I  wonder  how  you,  the  father  of  a  family, 
can  sit  there  and  tell  such  outrageously  naughty 
stories !  I  have  not  patience  to  listen.” 

“  That  you  have  not  patience,”  said  my  acquain¬ 
tance,  “  I  will  not  pretend  to  deny ;  but  I  have 
more  to  tell,  .ikgain  the  terrible  gloom  passed 
away ;  again  I  was  released ;  and  I  confess  — 
though  I  believe  my  courage  as  a  beetle  has  never 
been  doubted  —  I  was  much  alarmed,  and  fled  from 


the  spot  where  I  w;i3  arrested  as  fist  as  I  could.  A  ^ 
bank  which  lay  in  my  way  I  ascended  in  haste,  and,  , 
missing  my  step,  in  conseijuence  of  the  sciatica 
which  has  lately  affected  three  of  my  legs,  I  tumbled  | 
head  foremost  I  had  fallen  on  my  back,  and  was 
trying  to  turn  myself,  when,  to  my  inexpressible 
horror,  the  darkness  again  hung  over  me.  1  saw,  I 
trembled ;  but,  strange  to  say,  what  seemed  to  be  a 
strip,  a  slice,  or  sable  stalk,  was  extended  to  me,  ; 
and  touched  without  wounding.  That  moment  I 
adopfe<l  the  bold  resolution,  not  of  taking  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  but  of  clasping  the  column  (he  meant 
the  finger  of  my  glove),  and  this  enabled  me  to  re-  j 

gain  my  feet.  I  was  now  myself  again,  and  turned  i 

with  a  determined  spirit  towards  the  monster  biped,  ■ 
who,  as  I  judged,  had  subjected  me  to  this  astound-  ^  I 
ing  visitation.  He  cared  not  to  encounter  the  ;  | 
wrath  he  had  provoked,  and  retreated.  1  pursued  | 
him  in  vain ;  I  saw  him  no  more.”  i 

The  exclamations  of  the  lady  and  her  son  were  j 
here  renewed ;  they  caused  a  cricket  from  the  next  j 
crack  to  spring  up  with  amazement,  so  abruptly  as  i 
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to  startle  Mr.  Longlegs,  a  venerable  spider,  whose 
home  was  Just  above,  and  who  Wiis  then  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  —  executing  a  despe¬ 
rate  web-breaker,  who  had  outrageously  invaded  the 
dwelling-place  of  Mr.  Longlegs  in  broad  day. 

For  this  scene,  as  above  told,  —  and  the  con-ect- 
ness  of  the  report  cannot  be  doubted,  —  I  am  respon¬ 
sible.  My  careless  folly  had  not  only  caused  appre¬ 
hension,  disappointment,  and  strange  surprise  in 
a  family,  but  the  poor  traveller  I  had  arrested  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  provocation  sulfers  from  it  to  this 
day.  He  never  believeil  in  spectres  and  table- 
rapping;  but  what  he  relates  goes  so  far  beyond 
anything  experienced  by  Mr.  Home,  .and  believed 
by  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Mr,  William  Ilowitt, 
that  it  is  likely  to  cause  his  exclusion  from  good 
beetle  society.  My  glove  did  not  wound  his  person, 
but  the  narrative  it  forced  him  to  tell  has  caused 
him  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  and  contempt. 

This,  however,  it  will  be  remarked,  is,  after  all, 
only  the  case  of  a  male  or  gentleman  beetle.  Sup¬ 
pose,  however,  the  insect  I  meddled  with  had  been 
a  lady.  I  could  not  distinguish  the  sex.  It  might 
have  been  an  unfortunate  or  unprotected  female. 
She  might  have  been  a  beauty,  —  one  whose  charms 
had  caused  her  to  be  celebrated,  not  as  “  fairest  of 
the  fair,”  but  as  blackest  of  the  black,  which  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  Supposing  she  had  been  thus 
mysteriously  detained,  and  had  made  such  a  report 
of  the  circumstance,  what  beetle  of  sense  could  be¬ 
lieve  her  account  of  it?  What  dire  suspicions 
might  have  been  awakened?  A  name  till  then  un¬ 
sullied  would  have  been  tarnished,  her  fair  fame 
sullied,  her  character  lost  forever ! 

A  WORD  TO  MUSICAL  NOVELISTS. 

It  is  an  awkward  thing  in  real  life  to  find  that 
you  have  been  complimenting  an  author  or  com¬ 
poser  on  the  e.xcellence  of  another  man’s  work.  “  1 
assure  you,  Jones,  it ’s  the  best  thing  you  ever  did.” 
“  Yes,”  replies  .Jones,  “  but  it  is  n't  mine  ;  that  fel¬ 
low  Smith  wrote  it.”  Novelists  and  authors  gener¬ 
ally —  but  especially  novelists  —  are  fond  of  prais¬ 
ing  Weber  for  the  melody  known  as  “  Weber’s  Last 
Thought,”  which,  Weber  being  dead,  does  not,  per¬ 
haps,  matter  very  much  as  far  as  he,  personally,  is 
concerned.  Nevertheless.  “  Weber’s  Last  Tlioiiglit” 
was  not  composed  by  Weber,  but  by  his  friend  lleis- 
siger.  Weber  liked  the  meloily,  and  often  asked 
Reissiger  to  play  it  to  him ;  but  that  was  all :  and 
it  was  enough  and  more  than  enough  for  the  specu¬ 
lative  publisher  by  whom  “  Weber’s  Last  Thought” 
was  engraved  and  brought  out.  We  are  reminded 
of  these  facts,  which  ought  to  be  better  known,  by  a 
passage  in  Henry  Miirger’s  posthumous  novel,  “  Le 
lioman  du  Capucin,”  in  which  the  heroine,  after 
praising  Verdi,  and  observing  that  one  of  his 
phrases  “recalls  the  manner  of  \Veber,”  adds  that 
the  latter’s  “  Derniere  Pensee  ”  is  “  worth  all  the 
meloilies  of  the  Italian  maestro,”  &c.  This  is  hard 
upon  poor  Verdi,  who,  imineasura’oly  inferior  as  he 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  to  Weber,  at  least  ranks  a 
little  higher  than  Reissiger. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  who  admits  somewhere  that 
he  neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about  mu¬ 
sic,  —  he  says,  indeed,  that  it  is  “  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  form  of  noise  that  he  is  acquainted  with,”  — 
does  not,  by  reason  of  his  total  ignorance,  and  worse 
than  ignorance,  in  that  respect,  abstain  from  intro¬ 
ducing  musical  incidents  into  his  novels.  Thus,  in 
“  La  Femme  au  Collier  de  Velours,”  he  makes  | 


Hollinann  play  the  waltz  known  in  France  as  “  f,e  I 
Dcsir”  (“  Sehnsiichtswaltzer  ”)  to  the  said  “  Femme 
au  ( ‘oilier  de  Velours  ”  (she  has  been  guillotined 
and  her  lieail  is  only  kept  on  to  her  body  by  a  vel¬ 
vet  collar),  and  attributes  the  piece  to  lleethoven, 
just  a.s  Miirger  attributes  Iteissiger’s  waltz  to  We-  ■ 
ber.  The  truth  about  the  waltz  played  by  Alexan-  ' 
lire  Dumas’s  Hollinann  to  Alexandre  Duma.s’s  head¬ 
less  woman  is,  that  is  was  not  written  by  Beethoven  ' 
at  all.  The  primypal  motive  is  by  Schubert,  to 
which  the  same  unprincipled  music-publisher  who 
christened  it  “  Sehnsuchtswaltzer”  added  sixteen 
bars  by  no  one  in  particular.  Such  tricks  are  seldom  j 
played  upon  the  authors  of  books.  Nevertheless,  a  I 
work  by  Alexandre  Dumas  himself,  and  one  of  his 
best,  —  “  Pascal  Bruno,” — was  treated  in  somewhat 
similar  fashion  in  England.  It  was  given  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  'fheodore  Hook,  who  translated  it,  and  | 
published  it  with  his  own  name  attached  to  it  as  ! 
“  editor,”  and  without  any  author’s  name  at  all.  [ 
Stendhal,  too,  had  a  passion  for  stealing  other  men’s 
works  and  passing  them  off,  not  precisely  as  his  ' 
own,  but  as  the  productions  of  an  imaginary 
“  Beyle,”  or  an  equally  imaginary  “  Bombet.”  It  , 
is  now  well  known  that  for  his  studies  on  Haydn  i 
and  Mozart,  and  for  all  the  materials  of  his  (very  ' 
fallacious)  “  Life  of  Rossini,”  he  was  indebted  to  the  ' 
Abbe  Carpani.  He  could  not  quite  make  up  his  i 
mind  to  plunder  ('arpani  for  his  own  personal  glori¬ 
fication,  but  he  apparently  saw  no  harm  in  giving  j 
what  he  took  from  Carpani  to  fictitious  personages 
of  his  own  invention.  Stendhal’s  publishers  could  ; 
be  trusted  to  do  the  rest ;  and  now  Carpani,  attired 
in  the  French  garb,  arranged  for  him  by  the  pre¬ 
tended  “  Beyle,”  is  sold  at  Michel  Levy’s  as  pure  ' 
Stendhal. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  Let  ns  warn  novelists 
of  musical  tendencies  against  the  common  mistake 
of  supposing  Schubert  to  be  the  composer  of  the  ! 
song  attributed  to  him  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Adieu.”  Sentimental  heroines  are  always  playing 
Schubert’s  melodies  to  their  lovers,  or  to  themselves 
in  their  lovers’  ab.sence ;  and  if  the  novelist  does 
not  happen  to  have  read  tiospodin  Lenz’s  capri¬ 
cious  and  fantastic,  but  highly  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  work,  entitled  “  Beethoven  et  ses  trois  styles,” 
he  is  apt  (as  more  than  one  has  already  done)  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  making  the  young  woman  go 
into  raptures  alxmt  “  Schubert’s  ‘  Adieu,’  ”  which  is 
no  more  Schubert’s  than  Schubert’s  .waltz,  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “  Sehnsuchtswaltzer,”  is 
Beethoven’s,  or  than  Reissiger’s  waltz,  published  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  “  Weber’s  Last  Waltz  ”  and  “  Web¬ 
er’s  Last  Thought,”  is  by  Weber.  Balzac  was  fond 
of  Schubert,  or  at  least  of  Schubert’s  name.  But 
we  fancy’  he  introduced  music  into  his  admirable 
books  only  as  a  means  of  etfect,  and  knew  no  more 
of  the  art  than  the  great  mass  of  novelists,  including 
Charles  de  Bernard,  whose  ideal  of  the  Irresistibly 
seductive  in  music  (see  “  Gerfaut”)  is  the  “  Duke 
de  Reichstadt’s  waltz  ”  played  as  a  duet,  —  bass  by 
the  lover,  treble  by  his  friend’s  wife.  It  is,  after  all, 
more  permissible  to  regartl  Schubert  as  the  compo¬ 
ser  of  a  song  which  has  always  been  associated  with 
his  name,  and  which  is  quite  in  his  style,  than  to 
represent  a  sensible  and  almost  virtuous  woman  as 
losing  her  head  (her  heart  is  already  gone)  under  the 
iniliience  of  one  of  Strauss’s  waltzes.  The  real 
composer  of  “  Schubert’s  Adieu  ”  was,  according  to 
the  author  of  “  Beethoven  et  ses  trois  styles,”  a 
German,  or  Russo-German  amateur,  M.  de  Wey- 
rauch,  who  wrote  the  melody  in  question  at  Dorpat 
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(Livonia)  in  the  year  1820.  The  poem  to  which  he 
set  tlie  melody  was  not  called  the  “  Adieu  ”  (once 
more  a  music-publisher’s  invention  !  )  but  “  Nacli 
j  Osten.”  A  Russian  amateur  singer  introduced  the 
1  air  to  the  Musical  Society  of  Paris,  and  being  asked 
'  who  wrote  it,  replied  “  Schubert,”  either  because  he 
1  knew  no  better  (Signor  Mario,  who  sang  the 
I  “  Adieu  ”  last  season  at  a  concert,  Mr.  Benedict  ac¬ 
companying  him,  still  fancies  it  is  by  Schubert),  or, 
as  the  ingenious  Lenz  suggests,  “  because  he  thought 
;  the  Parisians  would  be  much  obliged  to  him  for 
sparing  them  the  dilliculty  of  pronouncing  one  more 
German  name.” 

If  “  'oooks  have  their  fates,”  it  is  at  least  not 
often  the  fate  of  a  book  to  get  ascribed,  through  the 
'  carelesoness  or  stupidity  of  a  publisher,  to  an  author 
who  would  never  have  thought  of  claiming  it.  It  is 
otherwise  with  musical  comixisitions,  and  M.  de 
Weyrauch’s  “  Nach  Osten  ”  having  been  published, 
sold,  and  generally  adopted  as  “  Schubert’s  Adieu,” 
will,  to  all  appearances,  continue  to  be  so  known 
until  it  is  forgotten  altogether.  The  same  sort  of 
thing  has  often  taken  place  with  dramas,  but  then 
'  dramatists  are  often  deliberately  dishonest.  Au¬ 
thors,  as  a  rule,  are  honest.  Composers  are  unlbr- 
'  tunate. 
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It  is  a  little  diflicult  to  disentangle  the  varied 
inlluences  which  tell  on  ourselves  and  on  the  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  still  harder,  perhaps,  to  sort 
them  when  fairly  disentangled  in  any  definite  order 
of  value,  but  we  are  inclined  on  the  whole  to  think 
that  the  most  powerful  of  our  social  influences  is 
that  of  the  Old  Girl.  Husbands  and  wives,  old 
men  and  maidens,  tell  of  course  in  some,  way  on 
!  the  general  mass  of  thoughts  and  impulses,  of  lives 
and  characters,  around  them;  but  their  action  is, 

1  from  the  very  nature  of  their  domestic  position, 
their  personal  aims,  and  their  business  distractions, 
limited  and  indirect  AVithout  a  home,  without  the 
ties  of  a  family,  unfettered  at  last  by  matrimonial 
!  aims,  relieved  by  a  genteel  competence  from  the 
'  cares  of  business,  the  Old  Girl,  on  the  other  hand, 

,  bears  down  upon  life  with  a  singleness  of  aim  and  a 
I  directness  of  purpose  which  bids  one  e.xpect  great 
i  things.  And  no  doubt  the  Old  Girl  has  done  grtat 
I  things.  She  has  built  Bath.  She  ha-s  created 
!  Tupper.  She  has  invented  the  popular  preachei’. 
The  sensational  novel  arose  at  her  call.  The 
unwritten  code  of  feminine  society  is  a  monument 
of  her  legislation.  Platonic  affection  is  the  highest 
reach  of  her  fancy.  She  has  taken  Bvangelicalism 
captive,  and  darns  at  it  through  a  month  of  Exeter 
Hall.  She  has  seized  Ritualism,  and  dragged 
smooth-shaven  directors  to  the  feet  of  their  “  Mother 
Superior.”  And,  but  the  other  day,  she  took  the 
,  form  of  Miss  Becker,  and,  with  a  wild  slogan  of 
“AVoman’s  Rights,”  drove  a  host  of  revising  barris¬ 
ters  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  It  is  impossible  to 
:  pass  with  the  usual  smile  of  good-hwinored  contempt 
before  a  force  such  a.s  this ;  we  long  instinctively  to 
know  more  about  it,  to  examine  its  various  elements, 
to  watch  it  in  its  origin,  its  developments,  its  end. 
There  is  a  wide  gulf,  we  see  at  once,  between  the 
Old  Girl  and  the  Fading  Flower.  The  feverish 
[  mobility,  the  half-despairing  yet  passionate  desire  to 
I  attract,  the  strange  medley  of  poetry  and  prose,  of 
I  sentiment  and  worldliness,  that  amused  us  in  the 
I  earlier  stage,  is  gone.  Life  has  fairly  settled  down 
I  into  a  calm  monotony.  The  Old  Girl  looks  out 


over  the  level  sands  of  existence  as  the  colossal 
forms  of  Egyptian  sculpture  look  over  the  desert, 
with  the  same  grand  immobility,  with  a  patience  of 
cards  and  crochet  almost  as  divine  as  theirs.  A 
faint  echo,  indeed,  of  the  passions  of  the  past,  ripples 
up  every  now  and  then  to  die  at  her  feet.  Some¬ 
time  there  is  a  lover,  old  as  herself,  dying  down  as 
she  dies  into  the  peace  and  rest  of  things,  yet  jost- 
ling  against  her  at  intervals  to  wake  the  old  memo¬ 
ries,  to  renew  the  old  offers.  And  then  the  voice 
and  the  look  ami  the  touch  will  bring  about  a  slight 
attack  of  “  la  seconde  jeunesse,”  a  dim  trouble  of 
heart,  a  shy  pleasant  quickening  of  pulse,  a  tear,  a 
headache,  ere  they  pass  away.  But  they  do  pass 
away.  Year  after  year,  it  may  be,  the  appeal  is  re¬ 
newed,  and  the  pulse  quickens,  and  the  tear  drops, 
but  the  Old  Girl  remains  an  Old  Girl  still.  She 
muses  over  it  sometimes  in  moments  of  renewetl 
calm,  and  wonders  how  it  all  can  be.  There  was  a 
time,  she  owns,  when  the  very  uncertainty  was 
pleasant,  when  the  mere  freedom  of  choice  was 
delightful,  when  there  was  a  strange  sense  of  power 
in  having  a  lover  at  her  feet,  in  the  faith  that, 
though  rejected,  a  year  would  bring  him  to  the 
same  feet  again,  lie  is  there  still,  but  the  ‘old 
pleasure  is  gone.  She  recalls,  with  a  strange 
bewilderment  of  heart,  how  near  she  has  been  more 
than  once  to  that  impossible  “  Yes.”  —  near  enough 
even  to  devise  little  plots  for  the  discovery  whether 
she  were  loved  for  her  own  love’s  sake,  —  and  how 
the  little  plots  all  proved  her  wooer  true,  and  how 
the  “Yes”  remained  impossible  still.  Again  and 
again  she  has  brought  herself  to  the  brink,  and  has 
peeped  over  and  run  away.  She  cannot  conquer 
this  trouble,  this  panic,  this  overpowering  dismay  at 
the  thought  of  change.  Life  has  fi.xed  her  in  its 
grooves,  has  settled  her  into  habits  and  places  and 
times,  has  crystallized  her  tastes  and  sentiment,  her 
likings  and  dislikings,  her  hopes  and  fears.  Years 
have  brought  knowledge,  and  with  it  a  fear  that 
casteth  out  love.  Is  it  possible  to  trust  that  sober, 
middle-aged,  unromantic  wooer  so  completely,  now 
that  passion  has  ceased  to  blind  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
two  people  whose  lives  have  taken  their  own 
peculiar  mould  will  be  able  to  fuse  their  lives  into 
one  ?  And,  after  all,  is  it  worth  while  to  incur  such 
risks  for  what  must  be  a  pale  passionless  friendship  ? 
There  are  moments  when  the  woman’s  heart  wakes 
up  in  the  Old  Girl,  and  she  almost  hates  the  good- 
tempered,  commonplace  suitor,  as  he  pleads  his 
faithfulness,  as  he  promises  her  a  constant  affection 
and  esteem.  AA’hy  did  n’t  he  force  her  into  hapi- 
piness  when  something  more  was  possible  than  affec-  ■ 
tion  and  esteem  ?  But  it  is  only  for  a  moment,  and 
again  the  heart  settles  down  into  peace.  The  pas¬ 
sionate  longing  dies  into  the  dreamy  chant  of  the 
Lotos-eater :  — 

“  Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  Gods  .arc  hard  to  reconciie  ; 

'T  is  hard  to  settle  order  once  attain, 

There  is  contusion  worse  than  death. 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain." 

And  so  the  Old  Girl  settles  down  to  Egyptian 
immobility  and  her  work-table.  The  only  trace  of 
the  past  that  the  outer  world  can  see  about  her  is 
that  her  dress,  like  that  of  the  clergy,  manages  some¬ 
how  to  lag  a  little  behind  its  day.  She  emploj-s  the 
same  milliners,  she  patronizes  the  same  bonnet-shop ; 
if  slic  falls  back  on  the  friendly  aid  of  a  little  rouge 
or  kohl,  it  is  precisely  the  same  kohl  and  rouge  that 
her  butterfly  niece  uses.  But  somehow  the  general 
effect  lags,  as  we  said,  about  a  twelvemonth  behind. 
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There  is  nothing  else,  however,  to  remind  men  of 
the  past.  No  one  is  more  bus^  with  the  present 
No  one  is  so  full  of  its  fun  and  its  follies,  no  one  sd 
well  up  in  the  last  novel  and  the  latest  scandal  as 
the  Old  GIrL  Not  that  she  is  really  very  scandalous 
or  romantic.  What  she  really  wants  is  occupation ; 
and  the  occupation  that  life  gives  to  others,  in  a 
thousand  cares  of  children  and  butchers’  bills,  she 
has  to  make  for  herself.  And  so  she  flings  herself 
with  an  intense  energy  into  the  chaos  of  little 
things.  Little  engagements,  little  pleasures,  mi¬ 
nute  particles  of  business,  the  tiniest  tittle-tattle, 
all  are  so  many  weapons  against  the  dreary  inac¬ 
tivity  of  her  Itfe.  She  seasons  and  spices  it  well 
with  little  outbreaks  of  temper,  with  moods  and 
fancies  and  glooms  and  humors,  in  the  hoiie  of 
relieving  its  tastelessncss.  She  gilds  it  over  with  thin 
layers  of  literature,  of  art,  of  poetry ;  she  brightens 
it  now  and  then  with  a  delicate  gourmaiidise.  It 
is  amusing  to  hear  the  Old  Girl  discuss  the  merits  of 
an  entree,  and  laugh  at  the  tender  maiden  who  dis¬ 
likes  Madeira.  Above  all,  she  flghts  against  the  love¬ 
lessness  of  her  life.  She  caricatures  the  affection 
she  has  missed  by  a  succession  of  pets.  There  Is  a 
sly  humor  in  the  way  in  which  she  comforts  a  love¬ 
lorn  Ophelia  by  the  story  of  her  sorrow  over  her  fa¬ 
vorite  tabby,  and  how  a  gracious  Providence  brought 
her  through  it.  There  is  a  charming  Irony  in  the 
legacy  of  her  last  lapdog  to  the  wooer  who  has  wooed 
her  for  half  a  century.  But  her  .sympathies  are  far 
from  stopping  short  at  tabbies  and  lapdogs.  She 
pours  out  her  passion  for  pets  on  the  scapegrace 
nephew  in  the  Guards,  and  on  the  meek  curate  at 
the  Parsonage.  She  turns  the  one  into  a  roue,  and 
the  other  into  a  clerical  fop.  On  the  clergy,  indeed, 
the  Old  Girl  delights  to  show  forth  her  power.  Some¬ 
times  she  likes  to  snub  them.  We  once  knew  an 
Old  Girl  who  took  up  her  aljode  at  a  bishop’s  house 
with' the  simple  design  of  persecuting  young  deacons. 
It  was  delightful  to  watch  her  as  she  caught  them 
in  the  freshness  of  their  zeal,  lowered  them  into 
the  revelation  of  their  hopes  and  plans,  and  then 
informed  them  th.at  she  had  heard  all  this  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  before,  and  never  knew  much  good  come 
of  new  brooms.  It  was  the  very  helplessness  of 
’these  young  Levites  that  made  the  game  so  perfect¬ 
ly  diverting,  as  she  induced  them  to  read  the  pious 
little  tracts  she  wrote  for  Paternoster  Ilow,  or  to  chat 
with  her  on  the  lawn,  or  to  take  her  down  to  dinner, 
and  then,  in  the  very  moment  of  their  highest  ecs¬ 
tasies,  entertained  an  archdeai.-on  by  breaking  them 
on  the  wheel.  Sometimes  the  Old  Girl  prefers  to  rout 
.the  clergy  up.  She  sees  that  they  do  their  duty.  She 
looks  in  on  the  sick  cases  to  make  sure  they  have 
been  attended  to.  She  tastes  the  port  wine  and  the 
soup  that  the  curate  has  left.  She  takes  notes  dur¬ 
ing  the  sermon,  and  sends  In  the  morning  a  score  of 
doubtful  passage.s,  with  a  rcipicst  that  the  preacher 
will  be  good  enough  to  reconcile  them  with  certain 
texts  which  she  has  kindly  annexed.  She  watches 
over  the  orthodoxy  of  his  vestments,  and  circumvents 
a  dawning  tendency  towards  preaching  in  a  surplice 
by  the  seasonable  gill  of  a  new  silk  gown. 

The  most  eminent  example  of  this  sort  of  clerical 
supervision  which  we  remember  to  have  met  with 
was  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  Those  who  have  read  the 
biography  of  that  very  eminent  and  typical  Old 
Giri,  will  remember  the  terror  she  diflused  through¬ 
out  the  clergy  of  the  West,  how  fo.x-hunting  ceased 
and  port  wine  retired  beneath  the  table,  bow  she 
made  circuits  of  the  churches  that  she  might  cate¬ 
chize  the  preacher  in  the  vestry,  Itow,  when  her 


clerical  victim  barricaded  himself  in  his  study,  she 
called  up  the  servants  and  prayed  for  his  conversion 
in  the  haU.  Hannah  Mores  have  rather  gone  out  I 
of  fashion  just  now,  or  rather  they  have  walked  over  ; 
into  the  opposite  camp.  The  “  Mother  Superior  ”  I 
is  the  Old  Girl  of  the  new  movement.  The  fussi-  ' 
ness,  the  kindness,  the  severity,  the  humors,  the  pet-  ; 
tiness,  the  eccentricities,  the  read  good  sense  and 
warm-heartedness  of  Old  Girlhood,  receive  their 
consecration  under  the  veil  and  the  poke-bonnet. 

A  host  of  Uttle  services,  of  little  bells  tinkling  at  odd 
moments.  Invest  with  an  air  of  piety  the  waste  of  a 
day.  Scandal  becomes  obedience  when  the  sister  ! 
is  pledged  to  reveal  all  to  the  motherly  ear ;  despo-  ! 
tism  becomes  discipline  when  It  is  hallowed  into  a  j 
rule ;  prudery  becomes  purity  when  it  retires  from  , 
the  world  into  its  celL  This  is  not,  perhaps,  the 
highest  aim  of  woman,  or  the  sublime  consummation  ^ 
which  at  first  sight  it  seems  to  be ;  but  at  any  rate  : 
it  is  better  than  mere  unrelieved  tittle-tattle,  or  the 
bitter  bigotry  that'  fights  for  the  last  trick  over  the  | 
card-tables  of  Cheltenham  or  Bath.  ! 

But,  after  all,  extremes  like  these  arc  but  the  ^ 
fringe  of  Old  Girlhood,  —  extremes  into  which  it 
plunges  when  it  Is  roused  into  an  activity  that  is  not  , 
its  own.  Kind,  good-tempered,  a  little  sentimental, 
a  little  prosaic,  the  really  characteristic  atmosphere 
of  an  Old  Girl  is  the  atmosphere  of  rest.  The  am¬ 
ple  form,  the  yet  ampler  folds  of  her  silken  robe, 
give  a  promise  of  largeness  and  toleration  and  good- 
humor  which  the  energetic  woman  of  married  life  , 
can  seldom  afford.  School-boys  run  to  her  for  toffy ;  ^ 
school-girls  pour  into  that  sympathizing  breast  the 
raptures  and  despairs  of  their  earliest  love ;  and 
weary’  men,  tired  of  the  stress  and  racket  of  Ufe, 
somehow  like  to  come  there  too,  to  leave  behind  ; 
them  all  the  movement  and  ambition  of  their  exist¬ 
ence  without,  and  to  find  at  any  rate  in  one  circle 
the  quietude  and  repose  w'uich  they  find  nowhere 
else.  It  is  the  memory  of  such  pleasant  resting-  ; 
places  in  the  journey  of  life  that  makes  us  whisper 
our  Re (luiciicat  in  Pace  over  the  grave  of  the  Old  j 
Girl.  I 


FOREIGN  NOTES.  ! 

Vkudi  is  about  to  proilucc  an  opera  on  the  story 
of  Falstaif. 

A  London  medical  man  says  that  colored  socks  j 
are  poisonous.  | 

The  inexhaustible  Boucicault  is  engaged  upon  j 
another  new  play  for  the  London  stage.  j 

Tinsley’s  Magazine  for  October  prints  three 
pages  and  a  half  of  intolerable  doggerel  by  Charles 
^lathews. 

The  Court  Suburb  Magazine  is  the  name  of  a 
very  slow  perioilical,  the  first  number  of  which  has 
just  been  issued  in  London. 

Roiiert  Browning’s  new  poem  Is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  serially  in  England,  —  one  volume  a  month ; 
four  volumes  completing  the  work. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livtchak,  a  Russian  journalist, 
maintains  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  navigat¬ 
ing  the  air.  The  motive  force  applied  by’  him  is 
steam. 

It  appears  that  the  Pope  is  a  Freemason.  In 
the  register  of  a  Sicilian  Lodge,  the  minute  of  his 
initiation  has  been  discovered.  The  fraternity,  in 
order  to  revenge  itself  for  the  excommunication 
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pronounced  against  it,  publishea  the  document,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  photograph  representing  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  the  Apostles  wearing  the  ilasonic  emblems. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Switzerland  has  held 
its  annual  gathering  in  the  grim  old  Castle  of  Cbil- 
lon,  which  was  gayly  decorated  with  garlands,  dags, 
and  flowers  for  the  occasion. 

A  LONG  series  of  new  names  has  been  given  to 
Parisian  streets  and  thoroughfares.  Amongst  the 
celebrities  honored  on  the  occasion  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  are  Milton,  Faraday,  and  Brunei. 

The  Marquise  de  Caux  will  make  her  first  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  Russian  capital  on  New  Year’s  Day 
next.  She  passes  through  Brussels  on  her  journey 
due  north,  where  she  is  to  fulfil  an  engagement  on 
the  way. 

The  great  violinist,  Camille  Sivori,  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  from  King 
I  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  has  long  been  one  of  the 
I  most  fervent  admirers  of  this  gifted  successor  of 
[  Paganini,  to  whom  Sivori  bears  a  striking  resem¬ 
blance. 

A  LE.\GCE  against  tobacco  has  just  been  formed 
I  in  France.  Each  member  engages  not  only  to 
I  abstain  from  smoking,  but  to  use  all  bis  influence  to 
!  discourage  the  habit  among  bis  friends  and  ac- 
!  quaintances.  The  subscription  of  three  francs  per 
i  month  is  to  be  employed  in  publishing  pamphlets 
i  and  books  wherein  the  deleterious  effects  of  tobacco 
I  will  be  duly  pointed  out,  exposed,  and  demonstrated. 

j  The  last  number  of  the  London  Leader  con¬ 
tains  the  following :  “  iMr.  Longfellow,  the  popular 
I  American  poet,  is  now,  as  is  generally  known,  an 
honored  guest  in  this  country.  One  object  of  his 
I  coming  is  to  suiierintend  the  publication,  here,  of  his 
forthcoming  production,  entitled  New  England 
Tragedies.  This  is  the  first  of  ^Ir.  Longfellow’s 
works  of  which  he  has  been  enabled,  in  consequence 
of  a  recent  decision  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to  secure 
a  copyright  in  Great  Britain ;  and  we  understand 
that  Messrs.  Routledge  and  Sons  have  acquired  the 
sole  right  of  publishing  the  work,  on  terms  so  liberal 
as  to  have  given  the  author  much  satisfaction.” 

The  Chinese  Embassy  is  having  a  quiet  time  in 
London.  “  Could  not  some  sort  of  special  attention 
be  paid  to  these  gentlemen  ?  ”  asks  the  Ixindon  Re¬ 
view.  “  As  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords  are 
not  sitting,  we  imagine  the  time  must  hang  heavily 
on  their  hands.  They  cannot  be  much  interested 
in  our  election  contests.  Of  course,  they  may  have 
important  business  to  transact  with  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice,  but  that  cannot  occupy  them  altogether.  In 
America,  the  most  distinguished  men  met  together 
to  honor  this  Embassy ;  it  is  unfortunate  that  it 
should  have  arrived  here  at  a  period  when  London 
is  comparatively  deserted.” 

Musical  critics  and  others  may  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  libretto  to  Meyerb^r’s  “  Africaine,” 
supposed  to  have  been  written  in  French,  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  reality  due  to  the  prolific  German 
pen  of  Madame  Birch-Pfeifler,  among  whose  papers 
ihe  original  has  been  found.  Most  galling  to  her 
must  have  been  the  fact  that  her  work,  altered  and 
“mutilated”  as  it  was  by  the  French  translator, 
w,as  in  this  last  shape  retranslated  into  German. 
However,  there  is  a  justice  in  these  things.  The 
late  indefatigable  female  dramatist  has  maoe  most  of 
her  money  out  of  other  people’s  brains.  Thus,  the 


only  really  good  drama  by  which  she  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  namely,  “  Dorf  und  Stadt,"  is,  literally  and 
bodily,  Auerbach’s  “  Lorle,”  as  has  been  made  no¬ 
torious  by  the  unsuccessful  action  the  latter  brought 
against  his  pirate  some  years  ago. 

Weave  no  more  silks,  ye  Lyons  looms,” — at 
least  no  more  black  silks.  The  excellent  quality  of 
the  article  now  produced  in  this  country  has  been 
very  frankly  acknowledged  by  manufacturers  abroad, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  new  branch  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industiy  will  have  a  serious  effect  on  their  trade 
with  us.  One  of  the  most  prominent  silk  houses  in 
Lyons  (Messrs.  C.  Wichelmann  &  Co.)  has  addressed 
a  letter  to  Messrs.  Cheney  Brothers,  of  Hartford, 
gracefully  accepting  the  situation.  The  writer  says : 
“  We  read  with  much  interest  in  the  papers,  that 
Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.  of  Boston  have  con¬ 
tracted  with  you  for  the  entire  sale  of  your  Ameri¬ 
can  silks ;  but  as  sole  agents  for  Jordan,  Marsh,  & 
Co.  in  this  city,  our  own  business  with  those  friends 
will  henceforth  surely  be  much  lessened,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  stopped,  for  Lyons  black  silks,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  yours.  But,  nevertheless,  we  can  but  con¬ 
gratulate  Messrs.  Jordan,  Marsh,  &  Co.  to  have 
made  such  a  contract,  which,  on  account  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  price  for  which  your  silks  are  offered  to  the 
trade,  must  undoubtedly  prove  beneficiM  to  them  as 
well  as  the  American  people.” 

Evehy  one  knows  that  the  French  nation  claims 
to  have  made  every  important  discovery  and  to  have 
originated  every  important  invention  almost  since 
the  creation  of  the  world.  The  last  claim  they  have 
advanced  is  the  invention  of  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun  ;  in  support  of  which  they  bring  forward  some 
striking  evidence,  including  a  correspondence  which 
passed  between  the  Duke  de  Rovigo  and  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  in  1813.  The  Duke,  having  learned 
that  a  Parisian  gunmaker  named  Pauly  had  invent¬ 
ed  a  new  gun,  which  would  fire  eight  or  ten  shots 
a  minute  without  the  aid  of  either  flint  or  priming, 
and  that  he  was  trying  to  dispose  of  his  invention 
to  the  Russian  Government,  sent  for  Pauly,  and  af¬ 
ter  examining  the  arm,  forwarded  it  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  with  a  note,  stating  that  twenty-two  shots  bad 
been  fired  from  it  in  the  space  of  two  minutes  in  his 
presence,  that  guns  manufactured  on  this  model 
would  cost  no  more  than  those  then  in  use,  that  their 
weight  would  be  one  quarter  less,  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  ball-cartridge  would  be  only  two  fifths 
of  that  of  the  regulation  cartridge.  The  Emperor, 
on  receiving  the  Duke’s  letter,  made  the  following 
note  at  the  foot :  “  Referred  to  the  Duke  de  Frioul 
to  send  for  the  inventor,  examine  the  gun  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  officers  of  Artillery  of  the  Guard, 
try  it,  and  make  a  report”  On  receiving  this  re¬ 
port,  the  I'iraperor  ordered  10,000  francs  to  be  given 
to  Pauly,  but  the  events  which  ensued  shortly  af¬ 
terwards  caused  both  gun  and  Inventor  to  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  weapon 
until  the  Duke’s  letter  turned  up  the  other  day ; 
when,  search  being  made  in  the  Museum  of  Ar¬ 
tillery,  Pauly’s  gun  was  discovered,  and,  on  being 
examined,  was  found  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  Prussian  needle-gun.  The  French  papers  as¬ 
sert  that  amongst  Pauly’s  workmen  there  was  a 
German,  named  Dreysse,  who  eventu.ally  established 
himself  at  Berlin,  and  made  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  offers  of  a  gun  which  he  claimed  as  his  own 
invention,  but  which  was  really  the  invention  of 
Pauly,  —  offers  which  the  Prussian  Government  at 
last  accepted. 
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THE  TWO  SIDES  OF  THE  RIVER. 

THE  YOUTHS. 

O  wiNTEH,  O  white  winter,  wert  thou  gone 
No  more  within  the  wilds  were  I  alone, 

Leaping  with  bent  bow  over  stock  and  stone ; 

No  more  alone  my  love  the  lamp  should  bum, 
Watching  the  weary  spindle  twist  and  turn. 

Or  o’er  the  web  hold  back  her  tears  and  yearn. 

O  winter,  O  white  winter,  wert  thou  gone ! 

THE  MAIDEN'S. 

Sweet  thoughts  fly  swiftlier  than  the  drifting  snow, 
And  with  the  twisting  thread  sweet  longings  grow, 
And  o’er  the  web  sweet  pictures  come  and  go ; 

For  no  wBite  winter  are  we  long  alone. 

THE  YOUTHS. 

O  stream,  so  changed,  what  hast  thou  done  to  me, 
That  1  thy  glittering  ford  no  more  can  see 
Wreathing  with  white  her  fair  feet  lovingly  ? 

See  in  the  rain  she  stands ;  and,  looking  down 
With  frightened  eyes  upon  thy  whirlpools  brown, 
Drops  to  her  feet  again  her  girded  gown. 

O  hurrying,  turbid  stream,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
THE  MAIDENS. 

The  clouds  lift,  telling  of  a  fairer  day. 

When  through  the  thin  stream  I  shall  take  my  way, 
Girt  round  with  gold,  and  garlanded  with  May. 

What  rushing  stream  can  keep  as  long  alone  ? 

THE  YOUTHS. 

O  burning  Sun !  O  master  of  unrest ! 

Why  must  we,  toiling,  cast  away  the  best. 

Now  when  the  bird  sleeps  by  his  empty  nest  ? 

See,  with  my  garland  lying  at  her  feet. 

In  lonely  labor  stands  mine  own,  my  sweet. 

Above  the  quern,  half  tilled  with  half-ground  wheat. 

O  red  taskuiaster,  that  thy  flames  were  done ! 

THE  .MAIDENS. 

O  love,  to-night  across  the  half-shorn  plain, 

Shall  I  not  go  to  meet  the  yellow  wain, 

A  look  of  love  at  end  of  toil  to  gain  ? 

What  flaming  sun  can  keep  us  long  alone  ? 

THE  YOUTHS. 

To-morrow,  said  I,  is  grape-gathering  o’er  ; 
To-morrow  and  our  loves  are  twinned  no  more. 
To-morrow  came,  to  bring  us  woe  and  war. 

What  have  I  done,  that  I  should  stand  with  these. 
Harkening  the  dread  shouts  borne  upon  the  breeze. 
While  she,  far  oflT,  sits  weeping  ’neath  her  trees  'i 

Alas !  O  kings,  what  is  it  ye  have  done  ? 

THE  MAIDENS. 

Come  love,  delay  not,  come  and  slay  my  dread ; 
Already  is  the  banquet-table  spread. 

In  the  cool  chamber  flower-strewn  is  my  bed. 

Come,  lore ;  what  king  can  keep  us  long  alone  ? 


THE  YOUTHS.  ,j 

O  city,  city,  open  thou  thy  gate  ; 

See  with  life  snatched  from  out  the  hand  of  fate,  | 
Still  on  this  glittering  triumph  must  I  wait.  | 

Are  not  her  hands  stretched  out  to  me  ?  her  eyes,  I 
Are  they  not  weary  as  each  new  hope  dies,  | 

And  lone  before  her  still  the  long  road  lies  ?  I 

O  golden  city,  fain  would  I  be  gone !  n 

THE  MAIDENS.  | 

Ah  !  thou  art  happy  amid  shouts  and  songs,  i 

And  all  that  unto  conquering  men  belongs;  | 

Night  hath  for  me  no  fear,  and  day  no  wrongs. 

What  brazen  city  gates  can  keep  us  lone  ?  ■ 

THE  YOUTHS.  [ 

O  long,  long  road,  how  bare  thou  art,  and  gray ; 

Hill  after  hill  thou  climbest,  and  the  d.ay 

Is  ended  now,  O  moonlit  endless  way !  ' 

And  she  is  standing  where  the  rushes  grow. 

And  still  with  white  hand  shades  her  an.xious  brow,  . 
Though  ’neath  the  world  the  sun  has  fallen  now. 

O  dreary  road,  when  will  thy  leagues  be  done  ? 

THE  MAIDE.\S. 

O  tremblest  thou,  gray  road,  or  do  my  feet  i 

Tremble  with  joy  thy  flinty  face  to  meet 
Because  my  love's  eyes  soon  mine  eyes  shall  greet?  , 
No  heart  thou  hast  to  keep  us  long  alone.  ' 

THE  YOUTHS.  |  | 

O  wilt  thou  ne’er  depart,  thou  heavy  night  ? 

When  will  thy  slaying  bring  on  the  morning  bright,  ; 
That  leads  my  weary  feet  to  my  delight?  | 

Why  lingercst  thou,  filling  with  wandering  fears  | 
My  lone  love’s  tired  heart ;  her  eyes  with  tears,  , 
For  thoughts  like  sorrow  for  the  vanished  years? 

Weaver  of  ill  thoughts,  when  wilt  thou  be  gone  ? 

THE  MAIDE.NS.  1 

Love,  to  the  East  are  thine  eyes  turned,  as  mine,  |: 
In  patient  watching  for  the  night’s  decline  ?  ij 

And  hast  thou. noted  this  gray  widening  line  ?  ij 

Can  any  darkness  keep  us  long  alone  ?  i; 

r 

THE  YOUTHS.  ‘  i 

O  day  !  O  day  1  is  this  a  little  thing 

That  thou  so  long  unto  thy  life  must  cling  ]. 

Because  I  gave  thee  such  a  welcoming  ?  |; 

I  called  thee  king  of  all  felicity,  j 

I  praised  thee  that  thou  broughtest  joy  so  nigh,  —  I 
Thine  hours  are  turned  to  years  ;  thou  wilt  not  die.  j 

O  day  so  longed  for,  would  that  thou  wert  gone  ! 

THE  MAIDENS. 

The  light  fails,  love ;  the  long  day  soon  shall  be 
Naught  but  a  pensive,  happy  memory. 

Blessed  fur  the  tales  it  told  to  thee  and  me. 

IIow  hard  it  was,  O  love,  to  be  alone. 

William  Morris. 
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